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CHAPTER Xxx. 
WE TWO TOGETHER. 


Within my eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed upon my tender breast, 
My kisses are his daily feaste, 

And yet he robs me of my rest. 


His grace the Duke of Blackfern had but little 
rest after the night spent at the gambling club, 
the last he was ever to spend in that haunt of 
vice, for after tossing about awhile he fell into 
a fiful sleep which he was only permitted to 
enjoy for an hour. A knock at the door aroused 

im. 

“ Who is there ?” he asked, peevishly. 

I, your grace,” replied his valet. “A 
pay wishes to see you—Mr. Claverly, 

r. 

‘ See me? What isthe time?” 

J ust seven, your grace. Mr. Claverly has 
—_ riding all night and he wants to see you at 
ce. 

“ Pearl is found, poor girl, I suppose,” said 
the duke. “ Well, better to know the worst than 
endure the suspense I have known of late. Show 
Mr. Claverly in.” 

He sprang out of bed and donned a dressing- 
§0Wn and slippers in half a dozen seconds. Then 
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[AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. ] 


Barnet Claverly, haggard and mud-stained from 
fatigue and hard riding, was shown in. 

«« Well, Claverly, wnat is it?” said the duke. 
«Let me know the worst at once.” 

“The worst,” said Claverly, “is very bad. 
Lady Pearl is dead !”” 

«‘T have had no hope of her being alive,” said 
the duke, sadly. ‘‘ Where was she found ?” 

«She is not found.” 

* You speak in enigmas. Pray be as explicit 
and as brief as possible.” 

Then Barnet Claverly told the story of Doctor 
Sabotson having confessed to the plot between 
him and Sir Charles Friarly, the confinement of 
Lady Pearl, and the fire at Gaunt House. The 
duke groaned aloud as he heard it. 

“To think that she was so near,” he said, 
‘and might have been rescued a hundred times. 
It is enough to drive one mad. But Friarly shall 
pay for it with his life. If the law cannot touch 
him—my hand will.” 

“It is that which brought me here in such 
haste,” said Claverly. ‘ What will you do? 
Charge him with conspiracy and murder ?” 

“Yes. None so fit a place for him as the 
felon’s dock. I could not call him out, disgraced 
and dishonoured ashe is. Oh, Heaven! if had 
but known.” 

«« Tt is an awful business,” said Claverly, “and 
I would advise Friarly to keep clear of an English 
mob whenthe story becomes known. The rudest 
people have a rough sense of justice, and they 
would rend him limb from limb.” 

“Y’d not stand between him and them,” said 
the duke, grimly. 

Another knock at the door and the voice of 
the valet was again heard: 











« If you please, your grace, two ladies desire to 
see you.” 

‘«* Two ladies !’’? murmured the astonished duke. 
** Who can they be? I cannot see them in this 
attire: Go to them, Claverly, and ascertain their 
business.” 

The young Guardsman left the room and the 
duke heard him utter a short, sharp exclamation 
of surprise. It was followed by some rapid 
speaking, and Barnet came hurrying back. 

** Duke,” he said, “are you strong enough to 
bear some unexpected news ?” 

«If it is good or bad I can bear it,” the duke 
replied. ‘I am hardened.” 

‘Lady Pearl is alive and in the next room.” 

“‘Claverly, don’t jest with me.” 

The duke turned deadly pale and every fibre 
of his body trembled. He found it was harder 
to bear an unexpected joy than an unexpected 
sorrow. 

“ Jest with you,sir,” said Claverly, “ Iam inno 
mood for that sort of thing. The other lady is 
also one called back from the dead.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“* Lady Friarly !” 

The duke stared at him, believing that he was 
really demented, but Barnet Claverly felt there 
was no time for further argument or explanation, 
and seizing him by the arm led or rather forced 
him into the next room. 

« Now,” he said, “can you believe your own 
eyes ?” 

There was Pearl and Lady Friarly, both 
changed by the suffering, but easily recognised. 

** Melville,” cried Pearl, as she flew towards 
him, and he locked her in his arms. 

«My God, I thank thee !" he murmured, reve- 
rentially. 
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It was some time before they could talk com- 
aner p and he did not call Hugh to mind until 


earl spoke of him, so absorbed was he in the | 


joy of having found his beloved sister. 

“Forgive me, Pearl,” he said, “ but I ougnt 
to have remembered poor Hugh before. He 
is lying not far from here dangerously 
il——” 

Pearl could stay not a moment longer. She 
must go to Hugh, she said, and none gainsayed 
her. The impatience which had prompted her to 
seek her brotherat that early hour was redoubled 
when her lover was brought into question. 

Hugh Egerton still lay at the doctor’s house, 
and that ardent practitioner had, after battling 
manfully with death, given up all hope. That 
very morning he had said to his wife, a woman 
of deep sympathy-and who had lent her aid to 
the patient: 

“T have done my best. As far as I can see 
no earthly power can.save him.”’ 

He was with his patient when a cab drew up at 
the door and four unexpected visitors got out. 
He recognised the duke, and received him with 
the gravity the oceasion demanded, but when it 
was explained to him who Lady Pearl was a 
light of hope sprang into his eyes. 

“He has talked much of this lady,” he said, 
“in a rambling sort of way, but I judge from 
such fragments as I have been able to under- 
stand that she will prove tobea better physician 
than I can be now.” 

They all went in to look at him lying on his 
couch. Worn to a shadow of his former self, 
but handsome and noble still. A man with such 
a heart and soul as he possessed could mever be 
otherwise than great and noble. Nothing that 
this world could do to him could make him re- 
pulsive. Like the great sculptor’s work, the 
mere shattering does not destroy its beauty. In 
every fragment there is something to ad- 
mire. 

So with Hugh. Though wasted away and 
with deep lines of care upon his brow, and the 
furrows of anguish about his mouth, he was 
Hugh Egerton still. 

Nothing could really change him, and Pear] 
as she looked upon her lover, felt the almost 
irresistible desire to clasp her arms about his 
neck and draw him to her breast. But he was 
sleeping, and the doctor in a whisper said he 
was not to be disturbed. 

“He gets but little rest,” he said, “and every 
moment of sleep may prove to be a clause ina 
new lease of life to him.” 

**But the emotion he will feel when he sees 
her,” said the duke, soitly—‘ will he be able to 
bear it?” 

“Tt will either kill or cure,” the doctor said, 
and they went out, leaving Pearl and Hugh to- 
gether. 

She sat down by the bedside, exercising a 
wonderful patience during the hour he slept. 
Not onze did she utter a sound and scarcely 
moved, though it seemed as if an age were 
crawling by. 

He slept calmly, only moving now and thena 
little restlessly, and once he spoke uttering a 
single word. It washer name, breathed with a 
tenderness that brought the hot flush of joy to 
her cheek. 

“* How he loves me,” she thought, and with 
hands clasped tightly together awaited for his 
awakening. 

At last the happy moment came. With a sigh 
he opened his eyes and fixed them on hers, and 
for awhile he lay in dreamy wonderment, 
enjoying the sweet lassitude that oft lies upon 
the sick when a sense of the eternal repose 
seems to be given to them for awhile. 

“Hugh,” she said, gently, and her hand stole 
towards his as she stood up and bent over 
nim. 

Their fingers met and his clasped hers feebly, 
but with all the strength that he could muster. 

“Oh, sweet vision,” he murmured, “keep 
with me until I die.” ” 

“It is no vision, Hugh, but I—Pearl, saved 
from a cruel captivity and a dreadful death.” 

“You indeed, Pearl ?” he softly said. 

“I, Hugh, indeed. We are spared to each 
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other by the mercy of God. You will live now, 
will you not, Hugh ?” 

He smiled mournfully and tried to raise his 
wan hand to her cheek, but the effort was too 
| much for him, so she put her arm about his neck 
and it lay there while she kissed him tenderly. 

« Live, you must live,” she said ; “‘ let us pray, 
dear Hugh, that you may live.” 

“I will hope,” was all he said; and soon the 
fatigue o’ermastered him again, and he slept 
with his head upon her shoulder. 

The doctor came in and found them thus, but 
Pearl affected no confusion. There was no shame 
in her holding her sick lover to her breast, and 
mock modesty was a thing which had no share 
in her nature. 

«He has been awake ?” the doctor said. 

"ies." 

“And talked ?” 

“A little,” said Pearl. 

“Let him talk if he wills,” the doctor re- 
joined, “‘ but do not wake him. Iam going out 
now to call upon my ordinary patients and shall 
not be back for two or three fo . I think I 
may safely leave him with you.’ 

“Ts there anything I ought todo—administer 
medicine or bathe his wound ?” 

“Nothing, except give him some of this cool- 
ing mixture if he asks for drink. “Your friends 
have gone and will return in the afternoon. They 
went away at my suggestion.” 

«They could do no good here,” said Pearl, 
“but Lady Friarly might have stayed. Weare, 
however, im your hands. For his dear sake,” 
laying a hand upon Hugh’s, “we will obey you 
implicitly.” 

* As much silemce and as much fest as pos- 
sible for the present,” said the doctor, as he 
drew on his gloves. 

« And he will live ?” pleaded Pearl. 

“IT can only hope,” was tne doctor’s reply. 
«To-morrow we shallknow more. Good morn- 


left with Hugh, “I shall not long survive him. 
We two must travel together here or in the 
Great Beyond.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE GIPSY’S ‘VENGEANCE. 


T’ll not. be silenced by this vapouring breath, 
Nor be dismayed by threat of death. 


Tue fate of Countycella now demands atten- 
tion, and as briefly as possible we will explain 
the mystery of her disappearance from the 
room where Nesbitt Egerton left her. 

As he went from the house a man im seedy 
black, bearing some resemblance to the class of 
self-sacrificing people who devote their lives to 
distributing tracts among the poorest and read- 
ing to those who are sick and weary of their 
sinful lives, passed the door. Nesbitt did not 
notice him, but he looked keenly at Nesbitt and 
watched him until he disappeared. 

This man, we say, bore somE resemblance toa 
class of very good people, but it was only in the 
husk. His clothes were black and he wore a 
white tie, rather dingy with two days’ wear, and 
on his head was one of those soft felt hats much 
affected by gentlemen of the evangelical body. 
He also affected a meekness bordering on sad- 
ness, and the corners of his mouth were drawn 
down as if to express his grief at the unen- 
lightened condition of people around him. But 
it was all a sham—clothes and air were both 
impostures—and in his heart he was an arrant 
rogue. 

His name was John Rowden and was gener- 
ally spoken of as Artful John. By choice he was 
an idler of the worst description, living by beg- 
ging letter writing, or doing any dirty work 
which did not bring him close to the pale of the 
law. It was his proud boast that he was known 
to every detective in London as a schemer and 
a scoundrel and had never yet been in prison. 

After Nesbitt was gone he paced up and down 
the street for nearly an hour, keeping a close 
watch upon the door of the house where County- 
cella resided. Nobody came forth, and at the 





ing. 
‘If he dies,” thought Pearl, when she was 


expiration of the time named 
and knocked.-. _. * 

The landlady responded and gave him 4 
courtesy as an acknowledgment of the influences 
of his attire. He smiled softly upon her and in 
drawling tones asked “ if the lodger was in,” 

**I think she is, sir,” the lady replied, “ but [ 
don’t think she will see you, sir. She never 
sees anybody.” 

“Please to take up my card,” said Mr 
Rowden. “Dear me! Where is my case? 
Never mind, my name will do—the Reverend 
John Rowden, chaplain-in-ordinary to his grace 
the Duke of Blackfern.” 

*“‘“Walk in, sir,” said the woman, all ing 
flutter. ‘Excuse the state of my rooms, sir, 
but people with lodgers seldom get an hour to 
theirselves, and it’s a litter from morning to 
night in their own places.” 

Mr. Rowden graciously said there was 
nothing to apologise for, and being left to him- 
self took stock of the room to see if there was 
anything worth carrying away. The only thing 
he could see was an old battered silver thimble, 
the gift of the poor woman’s husband many 
years before, and which she valued as a relic of 
happier days. The intrinsic value of it might 
be tenpence, a poor thing to rob a fellow- 
creature of, but Mr. Rowden was not at all 
compunctious. It was all fish that came to his 
net, and he coolly transferredit to his pocket. 

Barely had he done so when Countycella, with 
her firm, free step, entered and fixed her dark 
eyes upon him. 

He hdd taken the ion to stand with his 
back to the window, or he would probably have 
quailed before that glamce, but with his face in 
the shade he bore the scrutiny unmoved. 

“You are the chaplain to the Duke of Black- 
fern,” she said. 

“I am, madame,” he replied, bowing and 

ing in soft, oily tones. 

« What do you want with yon hhh 

“TI bring a message from your husband—Mr. 
Nesbitt Egerton.” 

“Indeed !” she said. “Is he with the duke?” 

“Yes, madame. Hearrived at his room a little 
more than half an hour ago. They have dis- 
eovered something of importance concerning 
Lady Pearl.” 

“That is good news.” 

«And it calls them out of town until to- 
morrow. Your husband has also made another 
discovery. Your retreat is known to your 
brothers Lanah and Harac.” 

“T had no hopeof hiding from them for ever,” 
she replied, calmly. 

“Whether you had that hope or not it is 
your duty to avoid meeting with them,” said 
Mr. Rowden, warmly, ‘and by your husband’s 
desire Iam here to take you to another place.” 

“ By his desire,” said Countycella, sternly. 

« Yes,” replied Mr. Rowden, with a wonder- 
ful assumption of candour and honesty, “and 
he thinks you cannot go too soon.” 

*‘ Why did he not give me an hour and take 
me away himself ?” 

The question was an unexpected one, but he 
had an answer ready in an instant. 

“He thought it best not’to come himself, as 
he might be engaging the attention of some of 
tne watchers. He thinks that you and I travel- 
ling together might not be suspected.” 

«* How far do.we go?” d 

“ Only a mile, and we will go there ina cab.” 

All her suspicions were allayed—he played 
his partsoperfectly—and she professed her readi- 
ness to accompany him. While she was gone 
upstairs Mr. Rowden rang the bell for the land- 
lady, and impressed-upon her the necessity for 
holding her peace concerning his visit. J 

“In cases of this sort,” he said, “a still 
tongue shows wisdom. It may.save you from 4 
world of trouble.” igen 

“Is the lady going back to her friends: 
asked the trembling woman. 

“She is,” replied the wily Rowden; “and 
don’t you think it is the best thing she can 
do ?” 

“Tam sure I thought they were married, sit, 
or I never would have had them here.” 

«Enough, my good woman,” said Mr. Rowden, 
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joftily. ‘ All yon have to do is to be silent and 
say you know nothing aboutit. You will then 
not be liable to prosecution for having harboured 
a stolen ward of Chancery. Now call a cab.” 

he woman, whose ignorance of the world had 
been patent to her visitor, went out in trepida- 
tion, and having procured a cab hid herself 
away in the kitchen, from where she could fur- 
tively watch the departure of Countycella and 
the mock-clerical gentleman. 

He handed her into the cab, gave some whis- 
pered directions to the cabman, and they drove 
away. 

The mile he said they had to go proved to be 
avery long one. The cad went through street 
after street, some broad, some narrow, some 
busy and others quiet, and occasionally blocked 
by the traffic, with Countycella and her com- 
panion sitting quietly and scarcely exchanging 
a word. 

“It is more than a mile you are taking me,” 
she said, suddenly. 

«We are travelling in a roundabout way,” he 
replied, ‘to put any possible spy off the scent.” 

She said no more, and the cab rumbled on, 
crossing the river twice, and finally halted at the 
corner of a street where some old houses had 
either recently been pulled down or had fallen 
on their own account. 

“ Here,” he said, “‘ we get out.” 

“ Whata horrible-looking place!” 
cella. 

“We have to walk a little way,” he replied. 

He paid the cabman after he had handed her 
out and led her down the street. Such houses 
as were standing were quite deserted, and nota 
living thing, save a stray, starving cat, was in 
sight. The other end of the street was blocked 
up by a boarding, and beyond there was the 
sound of the hammer and trowel and other in- 
dications of labour. 

“Where are you taking me to?” inquired 
Countycella, suddenly puiling up. “I do not 
think that Nesbitt would have me stay for him 
here.” 

“ My dearmadame,” said Mr. Rowden, suavely, 
“we do not halt here. I am only leading you 
this way to avoid the possibility of being traced. 
These houses are part of my property and they 
are being pulled down to make a new railway.” 

“What has that to do with me ?” 

“Much! I have the key of this house, being 
Mine, and we go in by the front door and pass 
out at the back, locking the doors, and by tnat 
means throw off the scent anybody who may 
possibly be on our trail.” - 

Again Countycella was satisfied. She had 
much of the gipsy cunning in her nature and 
thought it a good thing to possess. It pleased 
her to think that Nesbitt had acquired some of 
it, and was using it for her safety. 

Mr. Rowden unlocked the door at the far end 
and they entered. 

_ “Here for the moment,” he said, as he drew 
the bolts, “we are safe, and if you would like 
any refreshment id 

“T need none,” said Countycella, briefly. 

“Not even a cup of tea, madame? There are 
the materials downstairs and a fire could soon 
be made,” 

“i want nothing but to know where I am 
going,” said Countycella, impatiently. 

There was a shifty way of speaking and a 
hesitation about hercompanion she did not quite 
understand. 

“In that case,” he said, hurriedly, “we had 
better goon. Not that way—this—downstairs 
and out by the old area gate.. Mind, it is very 
dark.” 

He had already glided on ahead of her and 
she was feeling her way down some dark celiar 


said!County- 





Stairs when a rope was: thrown over her head, | 


drawn tight, and her arms were fixed. Then she 
was furthermore pinioned by two strong arms, 
and the voice of her brother hissed in her ear: 

“Now, traitress, I have you!” 

She saw all then and felt that her fate was 
sealed, but she did not quail. She answered 
him as quietly as if they had been free together 
in the woods and talking of some ordinary event 
of their daily life. 


“What you intend to do, Lanah,” she said, 
**do quickly.” 

“T shall kill you my own way,” he replied. 

** At least grant me one thing,” she replied; 
“vive me five minutes with the foul traitor who 
brought me here.” 

**T can’t do that,” said Lanah. “ No, County- 
cella, it gives me pleasure to refuse you even 
that. If I thought you wanted anything ever 
so dearly and the giving would give me the 
wealth of a king I would refuse you now. You 
shall have nothing but the punishment I have 
laid out. for you—a death by inches !” : 

“Lanah,” said Countycella, with a slight 
tremor in her voice, “the same mother bore us 
both.” 


dark stairs, “and she would be with me at this 
hour. You have forgotten your kindred and 
must pay the penalty.” 

“ Have you forgotten the curse that follows 
the shedding of a sister’s blood ?” said County- 
cella. 

‘“No,” he answered, “I have forgotten no- 
thing. I will not shed your blood—I will 
BURY YOU ALIVE. You have the true Romany 
horror of confinement—a room ina palace would 
be loathsome to you, unless you lived there for 
the sake of that traitor, Hugh—so I have pre- 
pared a dungeon where there is neither light 
nor pureair, and there I shall leave you to starve 
and die.” 


cella. “ Kill me! in mercy kill me!’ 

“No,” he savagely replied, “I will not. Here 
is your living tomb—see how bitterly dark it 
is!” 

She could only just see the dim outline of an 


dank place at any time to any living being, 
but doubdly and trebly horrible to one with 
Countycella’s inborn love for freedom and the 
pure air of Heaven. 

She had always thought she could die and be 
brave to the last, but the terrible fate ahead 
wrung from her very heart a piteous appeal for 
mercy. 

Lanah answered with an exultant laugh, and 
with a hoarse screech of triumph cast her into the 
gloomy vault and closed the door. 


ood 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


NEMESIS. 


And every horror in their wildest forms 
Smote the black heart that never yet had quailed. 


Lana had prepared everything, and a stout 
wood bar was first fixed across the door, then 
nailed into the lintels so that without much 
labour it could not be removed by those outside, 
and made the door secure against all efforts 
that might be made by the wretched woman 
within. 

He had no compunction in carrying out his 
vengeance. The gipsy, when roused, is a re- 
morseless scoundrel, and will wade knee deep in 
avenging himself for real or fancied wrong. He 
will break all ties too, ignore friend and rela- 
tive, trampling all affection underfoot at the 
dictation of the dark, revengeful passion within 
him. 

‘Let her die!” he muttered, as he knelt down 
to listen. 

Not a sound reached his ear, and tossing away 
the hammer he had used for driving the nails 
he walked through a passage to a front cellar 
where there was some little lightletin by a 
grating half closed up with rubbish. 

There Mr. Rowden, very white, and with a 
visible trembling about his lower limbs, was 
awaiting, Judas-like, to be paid for his work. He 
eowered before the fierce, disdainful look of 
Lanah’s eyes. 


price we agreed on P” 
«None was agreed upon. 
generosity,” replied the traitor. 


I left it to your 





“ You left it to my generosity,” said Lanah, 


** Ay—so,” he said, as he dragged her down the | 





open door that led into a dark vault—a dismal, | 


| his under lip. 
“ Not that—anything but that,” said County- | dark. 


| 


| because you thought that you would have a 


hold on me. Now what is your price ?” 

“It’s been’an ugly job,” muttered Rowden, 
“and I wish I had not taken it up. It required 
a deal of forethought, and it isn’t pleasant to 
think that I shall be haunted afterwards with 
the memory of a woman buried alive.” 

“Your price, you dog—your price?” said 
Lanah, impatiently. 

** Well, what do you say to twenty pounds ?” 

The gipsy laughed, and with a quick, signi- 
ficant action turned out one of his pockets. It 
was empty. ; 

“Wherever did you find any of the Romany 
people with twenty pounds?” he asked. 

“T don’t know much about the Romany 
people,” was the answer. ‘All I want is twenty 
pounds.” 

“TI have only two in the world,” said Lanah, 
coolly. 

«Two! That’s ridiculous. I could have made 
five times the money in the time I’ve spent 
watching about that house.” 

“Wiil you take it?” cried Lanah, with a 
motion as if he were about to restore the coins to 
his pocket. 

“Tf you haven’t any more,” said Mr. Rowden, 
«‘T suppose I must take it.” 

Lanah paid him the money, looking steadily 
into his face, but he kept his eyes cast downand 
only showed his feelings by a jerky motion of 
The brow of the gipsy grew 


“You are paid,” he said. “ Now go your 
way.” 
‘ne traitor hurried towards the door, but ere 


| he reached it Lanah was close benind him, a 





knife faintly flasned in the dim light, and he fell 
forward upon his face. Lanah turned him over 
and saw the look of death in his eyes. 

“TI did not intend to do this,” he raid, “ but it 
was your purpose to betray me. Dead men tell 
no tales.” 

The wretched man uttered one deep groan and 
opened his lips as if he would have spoken, but 
a rattle in his throat told of the approach of his 
last moments, a glaze passed over his eyes, and 
remaining there attested that he ‘was dead. 

And this was the end of one who had been 
reared in luxury and nurtured among high-bred 
menand women. He had been a boy of mark 
at Eton,a man of promise at the University, 
but--he had allowed his vices to lead him 
away. 

Detected at cheating with the cards he lost his 
social position, and so came down with a run to 
want, and foul associates did the rest for him, 
Happily, one thing yet remained to him, a sense 
of shame, and he had played his impostor tricks 
under an assumed name. 

Not alone is he in his fall and horrible fate, 
for hundreds as good as he was once are hurry- 
ing downward, and many can see the end. The 
main arteries of London are never quite free 
from such day or night. 

Lanah, having added this deed to his long list 
of crimes, lost no time in leaving the house, and 
having locked the door he tossed the key among 
some loose rubbish and left the place with its 
one living and one dead. 

With all speed he hastened to a main 
thoruughfare and mingled with the double tide 
of busy people nurrying to and fro. 

He seemed to have no particular destination 


‘at present, and wandered up and down for 
| awhile, then struck into some quiet street and 


| the parapet at the darkness beneath. 


“Now, dog,” said the gipsy, “ what was the | 


worked his way to another great artery, and 
then again he wandered up and down—up and 
down. 

Night came at last and he found himself 
standing upon Westminster Bridge, gazing over 
He was 
not contemplating any rash act, men of his 
stamp are not troubled with regrets until trouble 
or suffering overtakes them, They can be in- 
different when others only suffer, but when their 
turn comes they are the veriest curs. 

He was only looking down and listening to 


| the rushing water while he laid out his plans for 


the future. He and Harac had arranged to be 
apart foratime. Their work done they thought 
it better to go east and west for awhile, and not 
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meet for a year or so; and Lanah was mapping 
out the track he would take. 

“TIT am tired of these close streets,” he 
muttered, ‘‘ I never liked them so little as now. 
i must get away to the woods and fields. There 
only can I breathe freely.” 

The woods and fields had ever been pleasant 
to him, but never so dear as they were at that 
moment. A sudden longing of irresistible power 
laid hold of him, and had he been blessed with 
wings he would there and then have spread them 
and soared away in the darkness far away from 
the great city and its surroundings. 

« But if I walk quickly,” he muttered, “I 
shall be far away from it all when the sun 
rises.” 

He bitterly reproached himself for having 
wasted several precious hours in the streets, and 
was moving away when he felt his hands sud- 
denly grasped, forced together, and cold iron 
put about his wrists. 

The click of the handcuffs he knew in an 
instant, and the bearing of the two men who 
had seized him was unmistakeable. Resistance 
he knew to bein vain, and he yielded himself a 
prisoner. 

** Not badly done, eh ?” said one. 

“Neat as neat can be,” replied the other. 

«“Who are you?” demanded Lanah, scowling 
at them in turn. “And what’s the charge 
against me ?” 

“You'll hear that when you get to the 
station,” said one of the men. ‘“ Now step out, 
as we have a lot of work on hand.” 

«Can’t you tell me what’s the charge ?” said 
Hanah. 

“No. You'll hear it directly.” 

If it is about Lady Pearl 

«« Now be careful,” said the officer, “‘ we give 
all you say in evidence against you.” 

“If it is that,” said Lanah, doggedly, “I don’t 
want to suffer alone. Let the big swell who 
tempted us stand in the same dock.” 

«Ail in good time,” said the officer, coolly, 
«T’ve no doubt we shall get you all together. A 
dittle quicker.” 

They hurried him away to the police-station, 
where they were received by an affable inspector, 
who regarded Lanah withan approving eye, and 
appeared to be very pleased to see him. 

“One charge against you,” he said, “is con- 
spiring against the peace and abducting a lady. 
Have you anything to say to it?” 

*“No,” replied Lanah, curtly, “only let the 
swell suffer too.” 

‘There is also a charge of conspiring to 
murder Mr. Hugh Egerton, and of being an 
aider and an abetter inthe attempt. Have you 
anything to say to THAT ?” 

*“No,” said Lanah. 

“Take him down,” said the inspector, “and 
put him with the other.” 

** Who’s the other ?” demanded Lanah. 

«Take him away,” the inspector said ; “and 
you need not keep the cuffs on now.” 

They took the shackles from his wrists and led 
him down to the cells, which without the gaslight 
would have been almost as dank and dismal as 
the place where he had left his sister to die. 
Opening the door of the centre cell they thrust 
him in. 

His first thought was to look for the other 
one, and when his eyes got used to the dim 
light he saw him lying on the ground with 
his face hidden on his arm like one carried away 
by some great grief and despair. The form was 
too familiar to be mistaken. 

“ Harac !”’ he cried. 

The other lifted his face up and stared at him 
through his dark, matted hair, which had fallen 
over his eyes. 

“Who's that ?P 
Lanah.” 

* Yes, it is,” said Lanah ; “they have bagged 
us both, and here we are. It’s awful to tink of. 
Farewell to the sunshine.” 

Harac despairingly tore at his hair, and Lanah 
sat down upon the shelf-like seat by the side of 
the cell, rocking to and fro in his misery. 


2” 


It’s Lanah’s voice but not 





«We've had our last run in the woods,” he 
moaned. 

“But how shall we live here?” groaned 
Harac. ‘* What’s the time—do you know ?” 

“ About midnight, I think.” 

«And they caught me at nine. I’ve been here 
only three hours, and it seems days. How shall 
we bear the YEARS ?” 

“TI don’t know,” groaned Lanah, and his 
coward heart giving way he cried like a child. 


(To oe Continued.) 








PROWESS OF THE BALD EAGLE. 


Most of our recent authors have treated the 
bald eagle as a sluggish, fish-eating bird, whose 
entire stock of surplus energy is devoted to 
robbing a more industrious and less powerful 
neighbour. That it has not entirely lost its 
old-time daring, so graphically described by 
Audubon, the following account will show. I 
am indebted for my facts to Mr. Nathan Cobb, 
one of the oldest and most reliable of the 
professional duck-shooters at Cobb’s Island, Va. 
The species is a permanent resident in the 
neighbourhood of the island, though it is not 
often seen during the summer months. A few, 
however, are said to breed upon the opposite 
mainland. 

In the winter the eagles are much more 
numerous than at any other time of the year; 
and my imformant has, on several occasions, 
seen as many as eight atonce. At this season 
the neighbouring bays and creeks swarm with 
wild fowl, and upon these the eagles principally 
live. He has never known them to capture fish 
of any kind, although they not unfrequently rob 
the fish-hawk. Geese and brant form their fa- 
vourite food, and the address displayed in their 
capture is very remarkable. The poor victim 
has apparently not the slightest chance of escape. 
The eagle’s flight, ordinarily slow and somewhat 
heavy, becomes, in the excitement of pursuit, 
exceedingly swift and graceful ; and the fugitive 
is quickly overtaken. When close upon its 
quarry, the eagle suddenly sweeps beneath it, 
and, turning back downward, thrusts its powerful 
talons up into its breast. A brant or duck is 
carried off bodily to the nearest marsh of sand- 
bar, but a Canada goose is too heavy to be thus 
easily disposed of. The two great birds fall to- 
gether to the water beneath, where the eaygie 
literally tows his prize along the surface until 
the shore is reached. In this way one has been 
known to drag a large goose for nearly half a 
mile. 

A single bird is usually seized at the first 
attempt, but Mr. Cobb has seen an eagle re- 
peatedly miss his aim when in the midst of a 
large flock. The very abundance of opportu- 
nities seems to bewilder him, and he thrusts 
wildly and harmlessly in all directions ; but, after 
the crowding masses have become scattered by 
his onslaught, a separate individual is selected 
and quickly overtaken and killed. 

Although the larger and heavier water-fowl 
are more likely to be attacked, the royal bird 
seems to find little difficulty in overhauling the 
swiftest flying ducks. The latter, however, often 
escape by diving, although in shallow water this 
resource sometimes proves of no avail, as the 
eagle follows their course, and seizes them as 
they rise near the surface. Under favourable 
conditions, even grebes are sometimes cap- 
tured. 

In winter shooting the sportsman loses many 
a wounded goose or brant by the eagles. They 
seem fully aware of the advantages to be gained 
by maintaining a close espionage upon the gun- 
ner’s movements, and a bird that falls at any 
considerable distance from the stand is often 
seized and borne away before it can be recovered. 
Universally hated as he is by all the gunners of 
this island, tne eagle is not unfrequently killed 
by them in the following curious manner. ‘The 
** stools,” or decoys, which are relied upon to 
dupe the wary water-fowl, sometimes deceive 
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even the keen-eyed bird of prey; and, in his 
eagerness to secure one of the apparently unsus. 
pecting flock, he swoops upon a wooden victim 
and is riddled by a fatal discharge from the 
circle of seaweed where the sportsman lies cop. 
cealed. On several occasions, when the ma. 
rauder’s approach did not happen to be observed, 
Mr. Cobb has had a decoy liiied from the water 
and carried off several yards before the eagle 
discovered his mistake. 

In the course of my own experience I do not 
remember ever having seen a bald eagle capture 
or even pursue a bird of any kind. The most 
favourable opportunities for watching their habits 
have occured in Maine, where over some of tie 
largest lakes I have observed them fishing in the 
manner of the osprey, and sometimes feeding 
upon dead and even putrid fish which nad been 
cast up along the shores. During the past 
season a mortality occurred among the suckers, 
in Lake Umbagog, and thousands were left upon 
the marshes and flats by the receding water. 
The eagles assembled in such numbers that 
no less than twenty-five were counted in one 
day. 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Tue forest of Fontainebleau covers 42,000 
acres and is sixty milesin circumference. Most 
of the trees are very old, and to the most remari- 
able ones are affixed small plaques giving the 
particulars of their history. Originally the 
demesne was named the Forét de Biére and be- 
came known as Fontainebleau from tie fact that 
King Louis IX., while hunting in one of its 
wildest parts, lost one of his favourite hounds, 
whose name was Bleau. The dog was found 
quietly drinking from a spring of cool water, 
which the king named Fontaine Bleau, or Bleau’s 
fountain. Struck with the beauty of the spot, 
the king ordered a hunting mansion to be built 
near the spring, and this hunting box has in 
successive reigns been enlarged and beautified 
till it became the stately palace which all visitors 
to the environs of Paris know so well. 

In Francis I.’s time, tradition says, the forest 
was infested by an enormous serpent, which 
gobbled up men, women and children in large 
numbers. As there were no snake-cbarmers suiii- 
ciently courageous to attack the monster, King 
Francis determined to try his hand on it, and 
caused a suit of armour to be made of razors, 
with the edges pointing outwards, and the ser- 
pent met his death. 

The library of the palace contains many of 
the first books seen in France. In Charles VII.’s 
reign the 853 books therein contained were worth 
the present sum of £9,620. The English carried 
off the books when they were rulers in 
France, but they were brought back at the cost 
of £50. 

In the Hétel d’Albret, in the Cour du Cheval 
Blanc, Cardinal Richelieu dwelt when attending 
on the court. Here he was taken ili and was 
removed to Parison a litter. The litter was too 
wide to pass through the door of the hotel 
and was lifted out through a window. In 
1657, Christina, queen of Sweden, while visiting 
at the palace, caused Monaldeschi, one of her 
favourites, to be assassinated. Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, by order of the king, wrote to her to leave 
the palace. She replied by ordering Mazarin 
to mind his own business, asa queen was always 
a queen wherever she happened to be. Fontaine- 
bleau was the scene of many of the triumphs of 
Rousseau and Voltaire. The latter, however, 
was requested to leave the palace, an uncompli- 
mentary remark he had made having come to 
the ears of royalty. The abdication of Napoleon 
I. was signed at Fontainebleau, and here the petit 
caporal kept Pope Pius VII. prisoner for the 
space of two years, on account of some slight 
difference of opinion between himself and the 
successor of St. Peter. In the Cour du 
Cheval Blane Napoleon took his leave of the 
Old Guard when he started on his trip of exile 
to Elba. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


And one, an English home—grey twilight pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace. 


Tue softest beams of the summer sunlight 
were bathing Lovelace Court ina flood of glory 
and lighting up to a blaze of radiance the flowery 
parterres which stretched out from the foot of 
the terrace steps to the wide reach of smoothly- 
shaven lawn that trended down to the spark- 
ling, bubbling streamlet which bounded the 
small domain. 

Very beautiful looked the old mansion in the 
tender light which touched with glory oriel and 
pinnacle, and crocket, and grotesque gargoyle, 
crought out the brave contrast of whitest stone 
and deep-red brickwork, and caused the massive 
ivy-clusters to cast a deeper shadow. 

The place had been weil cared for during the 
long absence of Sir Humphrey Lovelace. No 
trace of dilapidation or neglect was visible. On 
the level lawn, and perched on the statue- 
studded balustrade of the terrace, the peacocks 
sunned themselves proudly. Around the bay 
windows of the ground floor roses, red and white 
and yellow, clustered in thickest plenty, and 
ancient trees waved their giant arms above the 
Margin of the grounds. 

If you skirted the front of the Courtand passed 
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to the. back park the scene was not less fair. | 
Afar, by the margin of a little lake, the fallow- | 


deer tossed his antlered head, while his mate 


regarded you wistfully with her great brown, , 


tender eyes. At a little distance the well- 


‘ordered buildings of the homestead clustered. 
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Well-filled stackyards and granaries, sleek | 
Devons and woolly Southdowns, and above their 
heads circling, swift-winged pigeons from their 
towering home. 

Seated at one of the oriel windows command- 
ing the lawn and its accessories was a young 
girl, dressed in deep mourning of the latest 
fashion. Her face was very beautiful, but pale 
as death, her soft, red lips seemed to quiver with 
a strange, tender emotion as tne lovely violet 
eyes gazed at the scene before her. 

They were eyes instinct with that strange 
magic which has again and again led men to 
barter hope, happiness, life itself, to win one 
loving glance from them, has so led man and so 
will lead him while humanity remains as it is. 

It was nota happy face—far from that. One 
would have said, looking at the girl’s splendid 
physique, her elastic,supple form, so exquisitely 
moulded and so instinct with every charm of 
womanhood, that the rose-blush tint should 
have reigned upon her smooth cheek and that a 
joyous light snouid have shone in tne deep blue 
eyes. 

It would haveneeded the skill of the physician’s 
craft to decide that the pallorand the weariness 
which defaced the matchless beauty of the girl’s 
countenance were not due to ill-health. 

Nor would it have been difficult to ascribe 
them to their true cause—one more deeply- 
seated and fatal than any bodily malady—that 
most corroding of earthly troubles—cankering, 
never-sleeping remorse. 

She who sat there with her soft cheek resting 
pensively on the little well-formed hand had 
won thus far all that she had played for. She 
told herself so now as her eyes took in the 
beauty of the prospect which spread out be- 
fore her many times a day, when, attired in 
soft apparel, she swept through the luxurious 
rooms or in the large picture gallery she gazed 
ona long line of ancestral Lovelaces, or when | 
she dined off delicate viands or lay softly wrapped 
in a little gem of a bed-chamber. But often 
and persistently as sne told herself so, her own 





heart mocked her. It replied: ‘If you have 






indeed obtained what you played for what is 
your gain? Is it not Dead-Sea fruit, fair 
perchance outside and goodly to view, but 
rotten at the core, bitter to the taste—nauseous 
and poisonlike ?” 

And in her heart of heart she owned that so 
it was. 

There had been but one truly nappy moment 
in her life since that fatal morning when she 
had left the Genevan hotel, full of life and spirit, 
to set foot in the ill-starred Hirondelile. 

That moment had been when the girl had 
filled up a cheque for one hundred pounds, pay- 
able to Margaret Chepstow. 

Even then she shuddered as she signed the 
words “‘ Miranda Lovelace.” 

Old precepts learned at her mother’s knee in 
her happy childhood, well-known texts, to wnica 
sne had listened again and again in a certain 
little village church—a thousand inner voices of 
warning and denunciation rose in her ears as 
she wrote. 

Yet when the cheque was posted to Mrs. 
Chepstow in a kindly and sympathetic little 
letter she tasted for a while more of peace than 
sne had known of late. 

The journey homewards from Switzerland had 
been safely accomplished under the protecting 
guidance of Charles Fulton. The old house- 
keeper at the Court had welcomed her with a 
tender, motherly kindness. Her heart had 
warmed strangely to the orphan, almost friend- 
less girl. She knew no one there, this Indian 
waif, but she was not left to solitude and sor- 
row. Lucius had been there to welcome her 
also, and though circumstances rendered it 
necessary for him to go back for awhile to the 
university he had promised to return to the 
Court in the course of a few days. Then Major 
Percival’s two sisters had visited her and several 
of the neighbouring county families had made 
calls, more of sympathy than of ceremony, for 
the late baronet had been loved and esteemed 
by all. 

As the girl sat there that day her thoughts 
turned involuntarily to Lucius Lovelace. She 
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had heard much of him and had formed a cer- 
tain ideal. It was not a very favourable one. 
Somehow she had thought of him as a rather 
careless, aimless youth of the good-natured but 
incapable type so common amongst us. But 
the first short interview sne had had with him 
considerably modified this opinion. So much 
s0, indeed, that she looked forward to this next 
one with as mych of eagerness as she was 
capable of feeling for anything earthly. 

Her reflections were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Lucius himself, striding with an 
elastic and rapid step over the lawn below. 

The baronet’s son was a fine example of the 
young Englishman—tall, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, and thin-flanked—the build and 
bearing of a Greek athlete. A frank, clear- 
coloured English face with steel-grey eyes, set 
in a mass of close-curling, tawny hair and 
adorned with a full moustache of the same‘hue, 





low, Miranda,” the young man continued, “ but 
I felt my father’s loss terribly. For days after 
the news came I was utterly unable to apply 
myself to any labour or studies. Oh, father— 
father, would I could but once more have clasped 


| your hand, once more haveseen your face !” 


The young man bent his head in the bitter- 


ness of the regret, then recalling his sister he, 
|led her to a 


seat, placing himself beside 
her. 

“ You can bear to speak of these matters now, 
Miranda ?” he queried. 

Yes,” was the faltering response. 

“And you were with our father at his 
death ?” 

“Yes,” she pronounced again, in the same 
hesitating tone. 

“What did he say of me, my sister? What 
message of love and paternal tenderness did he 
confide to you? I know from your letters that 


suited well the knightly frame which supported | you stood by him at the supreme moment. 


it. 
The young man raised his hat with easy 
grace as he caught sight of the watcher at the 
window and sprang up the terrace steps three 
at a time, like a boy. 

The girl rose and opened the French window 
that gave on to the terrace. Lucius seized her 
outstretched hands in both his own, and draw- 


ing her towards him pressed a brother’s kiss on | 


both her cheeks with a delicate touch. 

Was it not that an action so natural, 
so proper in itself, should call up to the pale 
face a very flood of the most brilliant crimson ? 

«How are you, Mitanda? How are you, my 
dear sister?” cried the young man, stepping 
back a pace to view the girl’s blusning faee, but 
not releasing herhhands. “Why, you look an- 
other woman, Miranda, with that lovely glow of 
health suffusing your cheeks and that happy 
light in your eyes.” 

Miranda’s colour did not subside the more 
quickly for this assertion. 

“Do you know, sister mine,’ continued the 
young man, “you are rarely beautiful ? I bes 
lieve the Lovelaces are celebrated for good looks, 


J 





Surely then he had not forgotten Lucius.” 

The young man caught the girl’s right hand 
in his as he spoke, and pressed.1t tightly in the 
energy of his adjuration. 

At the words and action the girl suddenly 
broke into a passionate fit of sobbing. 

**Qh, spare me, brother!” she cried. “Ido 
not know—the time was so short—I do not re- 
member—that—tnat——” 

“That my father spoke of me,” continued the 
young man, sorrowfully. “I had hoped to 
have heard some parting message. Still,as:you 
say, the time was short, and you-—you, my 
sister, were the closer and tenferer e—” 

“Oh! do not think——” ‘ 

“ That my father forgot me?” cried Lucius, 
with energy. ‘“ No, néver—never{, You ‘need 
not fear that, Miranda. I know no Lovelace 
ever forgot evena friend, though in the throes of 
death. Far less should a father of our race for- 
getason. Rest easy on that, my sister. ButI 


| see that I should not yet have recalled these 


and, by Jove, you won’t discredit tnem. Fancy | 


such a complexion being kissed by an Indian 
sun.” 
The girl’s colour fled at the allusion as quickly 
as it had come, and her lips quivered omin- 
ously. 

Lucius Lovelace was not slow to note this. 

** Pardon me, Miranda,” he cried, “I’m but a 
reckless young idiot. I might have known that 
any allusion to—that fatal country would be too 
much for you.” 

“Tam foolish,” she said, “‘ forgive me!” 

“It is I who need forgiveness, and yet after 
all we must speak of much, Miranda, which will 
awaken in both the most vivid of regrets. We 
two, my sister, are all that remain of the ancient 
house ; we must comfort and strengthen each 
other, and perhaps we should not shrink from 
the sorrows which we can help each other to 
bear.” 

You speak of—of papa ?” 

“Yes. Of course, our father has been so 
much away from England that I cannot recall 
him to my memory with the distinctness that 
youcando. But I count it among my most 
cherished remembrances that his image stands 
out clear in my mind in connection with many 
—ah, how many—acts of care and love for me. 
He was indeed one of the noblest of men. Open- 
hearted, frank, chivalrous and noble! No one 
act of ill can be quoted against him—no one 
word, save of truth and nobieness, ever passed 
his lips. How could we ever act in aught un- 
becoming of our old race, being so nobly 
fathered ?” 

The young man’s face was lighted up by en- 


_ thusiasm as he spoke, and his eyes were moist 


with tears. 

Why did his companion give that irrepres- 
sible shiver? Surely it was not the warm per- 
fume-laden summer breeze stealing up 


from the bright flower-beds which had caused | 


it! 

** You are right,” she said, presently, in a low 
voice. “ No nobler man ever lived.” 

“Tam perhaps a careless, useless sort of fel- 


sorrowful reminiscences. You are not yet 
strong enough to bear them. Let us for the 
present turn from all subjects of sadness and 
speak of matters connected with our present 
position.” 

Miranda acceded and Lucius asked her how 
far she was acquainted with the state of Sir 
Humphrey’s property. The girl avowed her 
ignorance cf anything more than that there were 
certain’encumbrances on the Court. 

“That is true, Miranda,” said Lucius, “and 
very heavy ones, too, I fear. I know that old 
Simon Dawson, of Bevis Marks, holds the mort- 
gage, for I have met young Simon, his son, more 
than once, and in his cowardly, sneaking manner 
he has contrived to insinuate that he has us 
in his power. I wish I knew more about the 
matter. I suppose when Major Percival’s 
papers are investigated they may throw some 
light upon it.” 

** The estate is of course yours———’" 

The girl hesitated. She seemed ata loss as to 
the proper appellation for her new-found 
relative. 

** Why don’t you call me ‘* Lucius’ ?” 

The question was a very natural one, yet it 
caused the girl’s face to flush again. 

“TI suppose the family lawyers could afford 
you any necessary information—Lucins.” 

She uttered the last word after a palpable 
pause and with evident embarrassment, which 
however her interlocutor failed to perceive. 

* Perhaps so; but I fancy that there were 
some matters the knowledge of which was not 
even entrustedto them. But itis at least in- 
dispensable that I should discover as quickly as 
may be what is ourreal position. I had hoped 
that perhaps our father would have entrusted 
the information and his last wishes to you.” 

A look of agony came to the girl’s face. 

‘Pardon me, dear Miranda, for causing you 
pain,” said the young man, tenderly. ‘ Indeed 
I would not trouble you with the business 
details, which I am aware must sound to you 
hard and cold, were it not imperatively neces- 
sary. I have already received an application 
from Mr. Dawson for certain moneys which he 
claims as due to him, and I know enough of his 
nature to be aware that he will not prove a 





aaa 
long-suffering or merciful creditor. Then, yoy 
see, [nave my own future to decide upon.” © 

The girl looked at him inquiringly. 

“TI cannot help marvelling, Miranda,” he wen; 
on, with a shade of vexation on his frank face, 
“that you Know so little of our family affair;, 
It seems to argue either that my father iep: 
you in strange ignorance of them or that yoy 
have betrayed a curious lack of interest in mat. 
ters which one would think must concern yoy 
closely.” c 

« Our father” —what a choking sensation the 
girl felt in her throat as she uttered the word— 
“did not telk me much of such matters— 
Lucius.” 

Again that slight, scarce perceptible pause ie- 
fore the name was spoken. 

“ Well, I can at least explain to you my own 
osition. It had been a settled thing that wien 
had completed my coliege course I should enter 

the counting-house of my uncle with the view o: 
an ultimate partnership. I should have pr. 
ferred my father’s profession—the honourabie 
pursuit of arms borne for one’s country. I hated 
the idea of ‘the peddling chicanery of commerce, 
But our father would have it so. By those 
means alone he thought ‘Lovelace Court could be 
preserved to us. All nislife he bad struggled to 
that end, and as he had not been able to free 
the old acres from the usurer’s hand he hopei 
that the day would come when I should be more 
fortunate.” 

«As I trust you will, Lucius,” breathed tie 
girl, softly. 

“Ido not know,” was the gloomy reply. “The 
relative into whose firm I was to have entered 
has failed recently, and there is no chance for 
mein that quarter. Nor do I know where to find 
another opportunity. All avenues to fortune 
need to be opened first either by influence or 
= Nor do I know, indeed, for what I am 

tted. I had hoped much from the advice of 
Major Percival, our father’s oldest friend, but of 
that fate has deprived me.” 

The pair pursued the subject for some time, 
Lucius explaining to his companion many family 
and business details connected with the Court, 
to all of which the girl listened intently, almost 
indeed with a greedy interest. 

At length Lucius left the room with the in- 
tention of making perquisition amongst various 
papers and muniments in his late father’s study, 
some of which, he hoped, might serve to eluci- 
date the state of the family affairs. 

Left alone, the girl’s grave, lovely face took 
on an added shade of sadness and tears gathered 
slowly in the violet eyes. 

The slender interlaced fingers which lay upon 
her lap commenced totwine and clasp each otner 
with a nervous, convulsive movement indicative 
of mental perturbation. : 

“ Wretched girl that I am !” she murmured, in 
a hard, strained whisper. “ Already am I paying 
the penalty of evil-doing. On, this torture which 
every false word brings! If I suffer such agony 
at the earlier steps of my course of deception 
what shall I not have to endure as time goes 
on ?” 

She rose wearily, the words of the poet 
falling from her lips in a murmur as she did so: 


“* Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


Then she passed along the corridor leading to 
the staircase to her own room. 

She stayed her steps foran instant at the open 
door of the picture gallery. The sun was shining 
brightly through the many windows whic 
pierced the right-hand wall. Opposite hung tne 
long rows of dead-and-gone Lovelaces and tne 
members of other patrician families allied to 
them by matriage. A fine type of face and 
form characterised nearly every member of the 
old line. It had ever been a race to which would 
apply fittingly the proud eulogium of the good 
Duchessof Newcastle in relation to herown people. 
“A noble family—for all the sons were brave 
and all the daughters virtuous.” But these 
painted faces brought no consolation to her who 
gazed at them now. On the contrary, it seem 
to the girl’s tear-blurred eyes that each counte- 
nance—tern warrior, suave courtier, decorous 
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dame, or lightsome damsel, each and all surveyed 
her frowningly. 

«T will not become the slave of such fancies,” 
she said, as she passed along the room and re- 
turned the fixed gaze of each pair of painted 
eyes with a look as intent as their own. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s wails. 

A thousand feet in depth below 

Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chiillon’s snow-white battlement. 


Tue opposite side of the Lake of Geneva (or 
Lake Leman, as it is sometimes called) is even 
more beautiful than that extremity at which 
stands the city which gives its name to the 
broad sheet of water. For at the eastern end 
the historie Castle of Chillon rises up, white 
and sheer, from the water’s edge, and here too 
the blue waters of the “arrowy Rhone” cleave 
their way between the heights which tower 
around and beyond the lovely shores of the lake. 
The eye looking southward takes in a varied 
landscape, behind which rise in their sublime 
calm majesty the giant range of the Alps, with 
the snow-crowned summits of Mont Blanc, Mont 
Rosa, and their brethren. 

Through some of the most fertile portions of 
the lovely Valaisian land a wayfarer was passing 
who recked naught of the scenes around her. 
When we term her a “ wayfarer” we perhaps 
employ a misnomer. She was rather a wan- 
derer—a human waif or stray, drifting aimlessly 
along. 

t would have been difficult to say what this 
atom of erratic humanity was, save that she 
was a woman—young, and with traces of pret- 
tiness. But whatever may have been the at- 
tractions of her face all were marred by astrange 
feeble relaxation of the muscles of the mouth 
and a vacant yet wandering expression in the 
dark blue eyes. These, taken together, pro- 
claimed that the wanderer was an idiot—or at 
least of weak mind. 

It had been difficult to decide upon the waif’s 
nationality from her appearance or her gar- 
ments. She did not.wear the pretty Valaisian 
costume affected by the peasants of that canton. 
Indeed it would have been next to impossible 
to arrive at any conclusion as to the original 
form or colour of the woman’s garments, so torn, 
worn, and travel-stained were they. 

For the rest, her head was bare, and her long, 
fair hair hung around her head in matted tufts. 
Her well-formed feet were clad in apologies for 
boots, so shattered, burst, and worn that it 
was a marvel they retained their position. 

A strange life was that which this houseless 
wanderer led, mostly sleeping by day in thickets 
orunder the lee of a friendly hedge and walking 
aimlessly during the silent watches of the 
night. 

Generally her ramblings continued until the 
sun was well above the horizon, and then at 
last, when the sounds of waking life stirred 
around her, she would, led by a certain remaining 
Instinct of self-preservation, stop humbly before 
some cottage door, and with bowed head point 
to her mouth with a shapely forefinger. 

It was very rarely that she uttered articulate 
words—it was still more.rarely that her mute 
appeal did not meet a ready response. ‘The 
kindly Switzers would exclaim, in tneir peculiar 
French: i 

“Heavens! she is a natural. Is it not pity 
and she so pretty? Here, Marie, Jeanne, set 
out the porringer of milk and the loaf of bread. 
The poor, stricken one shall not lack bit and sup 
of what we have.” 

And when refreshed by her repast the stroller 
again pursued her aimless way it was generally 
with some small store of food pressed upon her 
by the good-hearted entertainer. 
F So when the day was bright and the warm 
sunlight and soft air brought animal comfort to 
the waif she in her clouded mind had still a 
certain kind of enjoyment of life—that passive 


vouchsafed even to the lowest forms of sentient 


beings. 

But even then external things brought no 
distinct ideas to the shadowed brain. For it 
memory of the past and hope of the future had 
no existence. 

Suill these were the woman’s happiest hours, 
but there were others widely different—sinister, 
gloomy, ineffably sad. 

For there were times at which a crushing, 
mysterious weight would appear to descend upon 
her brain, even as if the firmament above had 
come down bodily and crushed: her to earth. 
Sensation and feeling vanished—her eye saw 
not, her ear heard not, save a deep murmur 
which heralded entire unconsciousness. 

In the dreamless trance which supervened upon 
these seizures the wanderer would lie where she 
had fallen, it might be for hours, it might be 
for days. 

On the occasion of which we speak she was 
dimly aware of the premonitory signs which 
went before theattack. As was usual with her, 
she looked about wistfully for some seciusion 
where she could suffer alone. Her violet eyes 
held in their depths tne piteous, searching expres- 
sion with which a sick animal yearns for a soli- 
tary hiding-place, where it can endure its pangs 
unseen by any human eye. 

But that part of the country in which she 
found herself did not present wnat she sought. 
The land was well cultivated; grove or thicket 
er spinney there was none, nor even high and 
sheltering hedge. The straight, smooth road 
appeared to stretch out interminably, even to 
the foot of the mountains which rose in the 
distance. 

Bnt on she went, dazed, almost blinded, 
stumbling, until at length she came to a bye 
road whicn brancned off from the main track, 
and seemed to offer by its over-arching trees 
something of sbade and seclusion. 

Along this path she pursued her devious 
course, ever growing weakerand yet more weak, 
until at last she stumbled and fell neavily, 
merciful unconsciousness quickly coming over 
her. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment’s putting off should wake 

Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 


TneERx is perhaps little need to state that the 
captive European whom we left in the robber 
stronghold of Ghara Tal, murmuring the one 
word “ Miranda,’’ was Frank Leslie. 

Though she to whom his heart was given wept 
for him as one dead the young man, severely 
wounded as he had been in a brave resistance to 
the dacoit band, had not succumbed to his in- 
juries, but retained sufficient vitality to induce 
the robbers to consider him worth carrying off 
as a captive. 

His position at the time of which we are now 
speaking is sufficiently indicated by the taunts 
of the woman who had poured her revengeful 
menaces upon him. It was in short that of a 
man who is inevitably doomed to a cruel and 
horrible death unless ransomed during the next 
few days. 

The latter contingency was, as Leslie well 
knew, almost out of the question. But he did 
not allow himself wholly to despair, dark as was 
the outlook. With the patient, persistent 
courage of both the races from whicn he nad 
sprung he set before himself yet a third alter- 
native besides the two of ransom or deatn. 

It was—escape ! ' 

Escape! Surely a thing impossible. Without 
wings bow cross the yawning chasm that 
divided the prison caves of Ghara Tal from the 
world beyond? Without the fairy gift which 
bestowed invisibility how elude the lynx-like 
eyes of his male and female jailers ? 

These were precisely the problems that pre- 
sented themselves to the young man’s mind, and 
to the solution of which all his energies were 
bent. 

He did not by any means give way to despair. 





Sense of pleasure which a beneficent Creator has 


He had learned indeed from some of the women 





that during all the years that the dacoits had 
occupied the hill caves no captive ever had 
escaped, but he did not allow this fact to turn 
nim from his purpose. _He remembered that, in 
the words of the poet, 
The many dare, 
The one succeeds. 

And he determined that if it were the will of 
Providence he would be the “one.” 


The means of exit from his well nigh inacces- 
sible place of captivity necessarily claimed his 
first attention. He had at one time strong hopes 
that the robbers might permit him to accompany 


them in their expeditions in some servile capacity 
as a baggage-bearer or what not. 

But the dacoits were far too cautious for that. 
The risks to themselves of an escaped prisoner 
revealing their hitherto inviolate asylum were 
too great to chance the possible evasion of a 
captive, 

Finding, therefore, that there was no remotest 
chance of being allowed to cross from the caves, 
Leslie next turned his attention to the question 
of himself effecting this movement. 

We have already described the primitive draw- 
bridge of rough plank by means of which the 
bandits obtained ingress and egress to and from 
their headquarters. 

The weight of this unwieldy contrivance was 
great, and the friction alike upon its rude pivot 
and upon the rocky cavern floor very consider- 
able. It needed, indeed, several men to drag at 
the bark ropes thrown over the chasm in order 
to pull the clumsy bridge over. 

And how was Frank, almost alone and unaided, 
to move this mass into position without assist- 
ance from the other side? At first view the feat 
appeared impossible. 

But the young man had not only a brave, in- 
domitable spirit, but a remarkably clear head, 
especially in anything of a mechanical nature. 
Cautiously and at times when he knew he should 
not be observed, he examined the rude bridge 
and calculated what could be done with it. 

After much meditation he came to the conclu- 
sion that if he could considerably reduce the 
friction so that it would work with much greater 
ease, it would probably be possible for the 
strength ofa couple of people, one working on 
the cave side with a lever and one pulling on 
the farther side of the gulf with a rope, to swing 
the bridge over. 

The operation then would need at least two 
persons to effect it. 

We have said that he was “almost alone and 
unaided ”’—almost, but not quite. 

Amongst the prisoners taken by the dacoits 
—as we have previously said—was a pretty Hin- 
dustanee woman of the better class and her 
year-old babe. Her husband, a man of some 
consideration, to whom she had only been united 
a couple of years, was killed in defending his 
home, and the dacoits had borne off his wife, 
infant, and valuables. 

Subsequently, finding there was little chance 
of the poor woman being ransomed, Nara was 
given, by lot, to one of tne band as partner and 
slave, the same man to whom the old virago 
who had poured her wrath upon Frank be- 
longed. 

Poor Nara’s life in this degradation was one 
of utter misery’ and despair. At times she 
would sit in sullen apathy for hours; at others 
she passed her time in weeping. 

The older woman regarded her with hate and 
envy, and lost no opportunity of rendering 
Nara’s lot yet more bitter. 

Indeed, une link only bound the unfortunate 
girl to earth—the maternal instinct of love for 
her helpless babe. . Had it not been for this sne 
had ended her miserable captivity at an early 
day by burling herself down the chasm before 
the cavern. 

With this unfortunate woman Leslie now and 
then exchanged a few words, for he had mas- 
tered sufficient Hindustanee for ordinary pur- 
poses, and to her—weak woman as she was— 
he looked for at least some slight aid in his en- 
terprise. 

Tne first thing to be done towards flight was 
to make the bridge work as easily as possible. 
To this end Frank amassed gradually a little 
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estore of “ghee,” or Hindoo butter, which he 
put by, scrap by strap, in a secret recess in the 
rocks. 

This was intended for the purpose of lubri- 
eating the stout stake on which the cave end 
wf the bridge revolved and which was never 
greased by the robbers. Frank reckoned much 
upon this device towards rendering the plank 
easy of working. 

His next thought was to provide a set of 
small rollers of a kind that could be put under 
a plank in such wise that it would roll upon 
them instead of dragging heavily across the 
rough stone floor of the cavern. 

These had to be very small, both in order that 
they should readily go under the log, and that 
they should be easily concealed one by one as 
they were made. 

Frank was aware that there was a large, stout 
‘piece of iron which would answer the purpose of 
a lever in one of the inner caves, and his theory 
was that, when the pivot was well greased and 
the smali rollers placed under the plank it 
‘would be in the power of himself and Nara to 
prize the bridge outward and across by the aid 
of the iron crow-bar. 

If this could be effected at night, undiscovered 
by his captors, the young man believed it 
‘possible to make good his flight, even although 
encumbered by Nara and her child. 

At last he had all his preparations completed, 
and it only remained to decide upon the time of 
making the attempt. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it would have been wise to do so when 
the robbers were absent, as they were at that 
‘time. 

But there was one formidable obstacle to 
‘flight at that season. The nights were 
moonlit, and in that climate almost as light 
asday. It was impossible to know where the 
‘robbers were, and it was not at all unlikely that 
he might run into their very midst almost 
immediately upon his escape. 

On the other hand, if he awaited their return, 
might it not prove his own death warrant? 
‘Nothing was more likely. 

His doubts were set at rest, however, and the 
decision indeed made for him, by the sudden and 
unexpected return of the band. 

They came back jubilant over the successful 
result of their predatory foray. They had 
secured unusually great booty and several 
native prisoners, women and children, also one 
“uropean—a young and remarkably handsome 
woman, whose dress, although torn by the 
brushwood and soiled with dust, indicated that 
she held a tolerably good position in Anglo- 
Indian society. 

As the robbers hurried her past the spot where 
Leslie was lying in moody thought, she chanced 
to turn her despairing, terror-fraught eyes in 
his direction, and her face at once evinced the 
surprise she feltat meeting a countryman in such 
& place. 

Frank shuddered as he gazed on her. 
child, what might not her fate be ? 

It was the only emotion he showed as the 
band filed past him on its way to the inner caves. 
‘Most of the robbers were heavily burdened with 
plunder of different kinds, and Frank noted, not 
without satisfaction, that their success had 
been dearly purchased, for the troop was 
weaker by several men than it had been when 
it started, and these he had little doubt had 
fallen in conflict. 

Later on he learned from Nara that they 
meant to take a rest of several days, that the 
evening of the following day was appointed for 
a great feast, that the captive lady was the wife 
of an Englishman who, it was expected, would 
offer a princely sum for her liberty, and last, 
but by no means of least importance in young 
Leslie’s estimation, that if he were not ransomed 
in the meanwhile the dacoits intended to kill 
him before they started upon their next expe- 
dition. 

At once Frank’s resolution was taken. He 
would attempt to escape the following evening 
while the robbers were sleeping off the effects of 
their feast, and when probably no very strict 
guard would be kept. In fact, as a rule, the 
dacoits did not trouble themselves much about 


Poor 





setting sentinels, having confidence in the inac- 
cessibility of their refuge. 

He also decided that he would not leave his 
white fellow-captive in her misery if it were 
possible to carry her away, but that both she 
and Nara should be the companions of nis 
flight. 

Nara readily entered into his plans and un- 
dertook to endeavour to convey such intimations 
of a hope of escape as her small command of 
English words permitted. 

Circumstances favoured him. That afternoon 
the robber chief beckoned Frank to follow him. 
He led the way to one of the interior caves, 
which was used as the robber treasury. 

It was the first time that the young man had 
had an opportunity of penetrating into this re- 
cess, and he looked round with some curiosity at 
the rich garments and valuable weapons which 
hung on the rocky walls and the various recep- 
tacles for valuables around. 

The robber turned to a pile of the spoilsof the 
late expedition, which Leslie regarded with con- 
siderable curiosity, especially a small medicine- 
chest, the lid of which had been broken off. 

He glanced quickly, but without any apparent 
interest, at the printed labels upon the small 
bottles. 

The robber chief, meanwhile, had lifted a 
small writing-desk from the ground, and placed 
it upon a rude table which stood in the centre of 
the cave. The lid had been prized off by a 
dagger, and the interior of the desk was visible. 
From there the dacoit took a handful of papers. 

‘« Read these to me,” he said, briefly, “‘ in mine 
own tongue.” 

Leslie looked at him for an instant with a 
proud disdain, and the words of refusal trembled 
on his lips. But the next instant policy 
triumphed over passion and he nodded his head 
in assent. 

He took the precaution, however, to run over 
each of the documents before reading and trans- 
lating such portions of it as he chose. The 
whole of the papers dealt only with business or 
domestic matters of noimportance to the dacoit, 
but from them Leslie gleaned that the lady 
whom they had taken captive was named Bald- 
win, that her husband wasa noted civil engineer 
engaged at present in the construction of Indian 
railways, and that they had only been married 
a few months. 

“It is well,” said the dacoit, when Leslie had 
finished reading; “all this accords very well 
with what the woman has said. I never trust 
one of that sex on her own word. Yes, this hus- 
band should be able to pay usa good price for 
his pretty singing bird.” Then, turning his 
head, he added, in a low voice and with sardonic 
smile, “ If he can get her.” 

Then, turning to Leslie, he said : 

* Feringhee, be seated, and take from hence 
the things reauired to write to this man, I will 
tell you what must be said when I return with 
the woman.” 

And he passed on to the cave where the im- 
prisoned lady was kept. 

No sooner was the dacoit out of sight than 
Frank sprang like lightning to the medicine 
chest, and seizing a couple of small bottles hid 
them in his clothes, placing the shattered lid 
over the case so that the loss was not palpable. 

With equal rapidity he returned to the table 
and secured a few sheets of paper and a lead 
pencil from the desk, which healso concealed. 

He was calmly sitting down with writing 
materials before him when the dacoit returned 
with Mr. Baldwin. 


(To be Continued.) 








Tux famous Exhibition of Wax Work, so long 
the property of Madame Tussaud, and subse- 
quently members of her family, is about to be 
removed from Baker Street to a new gallery to 
be constructed in Marylebone Road, opposite 
the Workhouse and immediately adjoining the 
station of the Underground Railway, by which 
means access can be obtained to it from all parts 
of the Metropolis. The new gallery will be 





completed within a couple of years, and will je 
avery splendid building and a great ornamen; 
to the neighbourhood. 








FACETIAZ. 


SCENE NEAR WATERFORD. 


Pat: “Shure and you’re not going to laye 
the counthry, and throw thirty of the boys out 
of wurruk ?” 

Jack: “Sure and we are though. Tho 
boys shouldn’t have stopped the ‘unt, you 
know.” 

Pat: “ Arrah now, what’s that? To think of 
the ingratitude of people! Faith, if we did 
sthop tne hunt, haven’t we left the horses their 
tails thin ?” Moonshine. 


AGRICULTURAL Ho.tp1nes.—Rents in Ireland, 
Moonshine. 


A War or Worps.—A wind-mill. 
Moonshine. 


Foor Licuts.—Bicycle lamps. 
Moonshine. 


MOTTOES FOR MANKIND. 


Tue Burglar—One never gets poor by tai- 
ing. 

The Man in Difficulties—Better pay the cook 
than the doctor. 

The Sausage-maker—At open doors dogs come 


in. 

The Coiner—All that glitters isn’t gold. 

Tine Theatrical—An act is betterthan a word. 
Moonshine. 


Is not a proper place for a “ pushing” young 
man behind a barrow ? Moonshine. 


Waiter: “ What can I get you, sir?” 

Hunery Customer (carefully studying the 
card): “I think I'll begin at the beginning, 
waiter. Bring me a little ‘menu.’” 

Moonshine. 
THE LENGTH OF ITS FOOT. 

Wuen the United States Senate “ puts its foot 
down,” the public usually knows what is coming 
when it sees the Senatorial “ ve-toe!” It is a 
sign, too, that tne Senate differs in toe-toe from 
tne President. Fun. 


A BONE OF CONTENTION. 


A TELEGRAM from Ottawa says that Wrangell 
Land, of which the United States recently took 
possession, really belongs to Canada. If this be 
so, Canada is pretty sure to claim it, and the 
United States to deny theclaim, and then there 
will be a friendly quarrel, and the place will be- 
come Wrangle-land indeed. Fun. 


AIRY SOMETHINGS. 


WHISTLING men are very disagreeable com- 
panions, as a rule—they are so full of airs! 
Fun. 


Tue Patron Saint of Worn-our Spoons 
=e < 
AND Forks.—St. Nickel-us. Fun. 


A MISLEADING TITLE. 


A counTRY photographer has been much dis- 
appointed, on obtaining “ Focuss’ll Yarns’ 
through his bookseller, to find that the work 1s 
a nautical one, and has nothing to do with stories 
of the camera. Fun. 


Tue BorovuGH IN WHICH TRICHINOSIS IS 
most TO BE FEARED.—Why, in Old-bam, of 
course ! Fun. 

SACK-RILEGE. 


Ir there be anything in a name, the presence 
of a mob each evening in a street called “ Sack- 
ville” is unpleasantly suggestive of the wreck- 
ing of the city of Dublin. Fun. 


THE SMILE OF BEANDTY. 


Last night brilliant beyond measure 
Lovely Laura’s spirits were ; 
Say, what gave her so much pleasure? 


Oh—her husband wasn’t there! | 
Punca. 
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quack! quack! 

A TRULY extraordinary case of gluttony is re- 
ported to Mrs. J. as having recently taken place 
in the north of London. It is said that a tailor, 
living at Hampstead, finds the air of that brac- 
ing locality so extremely appetite-provokin g 
that every day he sits down and ’eats his goose. 

Judy. 

Can whitebait be spoken of as small “fry” ? 

Judy. 
FISHY. 

One has heard of “odd fish,” also of ‘‘ fish out 
of water,” but surely that must have been a very 
“odd fish” who, when taken out of his native 
element, declared there was “no plaice like 
nome.” Why, where could he have floundered 
from ? Judy. 


How do you know that the little boy cried 
who fell from the dress circle over into the pit 
of a theatre ?—Oh, that’s very simple. He must 
have dropped a tier. Judy. 


Fut, Corporat, Satvation Army: “ And 
the wicked will suffer torments in everlasting 
primstone and ?——” (long pause). 

Cuorus: “ Treacle !” Judy. 

DID YOU HEIFER ? 


Was the tune the cow is proverbially reported 
to have died of played on the “ veal’’-inceilo ? 
Fun. 

A Ristne mucH DREADED IN ENGLAND AT 

tux Present Time.—The threatened “rising ” 
in the price of the loaf of bread. Fun. 


THE BRITISH LION SWITCHED HIS TAIL. 


PARNELL did at the lion rail, 
No caution could restrain him ; 
At last the creature switched his tail 
And knocked Par. to Kilmainham. 
Fan. 
A NICE DISTINCTION. 


Youne Lavy: “So you’re better again, Mr. 
Grubbles ?” 

GrupBies: “ Well, no, miss! No! I can’t 
say as I’m a bit better. Not a bit. I ain’t 
maybe not quite so bad asI was, though. That’s 
all I can say for it.’ Fun. 

IT’s STEW BAD. 

Wien a man asks his wife the reason of her 
always giving him warmed-up dinners on the 
second day of every week, it is simply trivial to 
reply, “ Because it’s stewsday,”’ and then expect 
him to understand that she means Tuesday. 

Fun. 
“AND HIS WIFE SAYS SO, TOO!” 

Outp Booker says that after sitting a whole 
evening with tumblers about him, he frequently 
from his strange imaginative powers becomes a 
tumbler himself, and occasionally a cut one. 

Fun. 


Go out without—your modesty? I'll not 
shock it, 

But not without some money in your 

pocket. Fun. 


Con-summir Darinc.—Alpine climbing. 
Fun. 


A BOND OF FATE. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A Winsome Wife,” “So Fair Her Face,” &c., &c. 





— 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MORE THAN A CLUE. 


Much like a subtle spider, which doth sit 

In middle of her web, which spreadeth wide ; 
If aught do touch the utmost tread of it 

She feeis it instantly on every side. 


Harotp Carr Motynevx told himself a hun- 


— times that he would see Lilian no more, 
ut where she was concerned he was not master 





of himself, and one day, after a long battle with 
his heart, he made his way to the Garden 
House. 

He was going away for a time. The doctors 
said he must, if he ever wished to be well and 
strong again, and there were many moments in 
his life now in which he thought he did not care if 
he never got well at all. The white, agonised face 
of Adrian Carmichal as he had seen him when he 
fell in the dark pool of the sewer was ever before 
him, and whether he could have prevented the 
catastrophe or not he was left a man haunted 
by an evil spirit. 

His friends one and all believed that he had 
simply seen an accident he had been powerless 
to prevent, and that the state of his health at the 
time had produced the painful self-upbraidings 
that had come with his recovery. 

He knew, alas! that every word he had 
spoken was true, and that a word from him 
would have stayed the husband of the woman he 
loved from going straight to his death. 

Adrian was ever a dreamer, and he had been 
walking along in a-reverie, never seeing there 
was any danger, and a movement or a call from 
Harold Carr Molyneux would have roused him 
from his reverie and stopped him from coming 
any further. 

He was a murderer in will and intent, if not 
in actual deed, and he felt as if nothing he could 
do in this world would ever lift the guilt from 
his soul. 

He left off talking about the matter when he 
found in what light it was taken by his friends. 
Everybody seemed to think that the case was 
one of suicide, though of course it could not be 
proved. 

Mr. Pemberton knew how dissatisfied and 
morbid Adrian had grown for some time before 
his death, and how peevishly he resented all 
Lilian’s efforts to cheer and rouse him. 

By tacit consent all his friends avoided the 
subject which had taken so firm a hold on him, 
and trusted to time to wear out the notion 
entirely. 

Lilian hardly knew him when he walked into 
the room where she was sitting at some lace 
work (for she still did it when anything special 
was wanted—Mr. Pemberton would not always 
trust anyone else), and she rose at the sight of 
wnat she deemed a stranger. He was so wan 
and wasted, and his hair had only just begun to 
wave over his forehead again, after being all 
ruthlessly shaven off to lighten the load on his 
fevered head. 

She did not know this gaunt spectre, and he 
smiled a sad, weary smile at her look of per- 
plexity. 

“Do you wish to see Mr. Pemberton ?”’ she 
asked, rising. ‘“‘Heis very busy, but ¥ 

“Ts it possible you do not know me, Mrs. 
Carmichal?” he said, slowly. “I must be 
more changed than even my giass tells me Iam 
if that is the case.” 

She knew his voice if not his face, and the 
look of pleasure that came into her eyes at the 
sound of it made his heart leap. 

‘sI know you now,” she said. 
Molyneux, how glad I am to see you out again 

«You have not forgotten me, then, in all this 
weary while? I nave been face to face with 
deatn since I saw you last.” 

“Yes, I know, and we have been so sorry— 
Mr. Pemberton and I.” 

«And you—how have rou been ?” he asked, 
with a dangerous tenderness in his voice. “* You 
have been in sorrow and suffering since we met 
last. Have you come out of it unscathed ?” 

«‘T am well again now,” she replied. “Iwas 
very illfor a little while, but Mr. Pemberton 
has helped me to bear my grief and I am con- 
tent. Both my darlings are better off.” 

Her voice broke a little as she spoke. She 
was so seldom called upon to mention Adrian or 
her child. 

« And you remain here with this old man ?” 

« What can I do better? Iam of use tohim, 
and he has offered me constant employment, 





“Oh! Mr. 


” 





which suits me. He regards me as a daughter, 
and is more good to me than I can tell you.” 

“And you will remain here? You will be 
here when I return?” 

«T have no intention of going away at all, Mr. 
Molyneux. Wherecould 1 goif Idid? Ihave 
no friends—no home anywhere but here.” 

“You will not change without letting me 
know—without leaving word where you may be 
found? Promise me tnat before I go.” 

“T shall make nochange,” she replied, half 
frightened, she scarcely knew why, at his excited 
manner and words. ‘I shall never have any 
reason, I hope, for concealing my address from 
anyone. You shall always know it if you wish 
it.’ 
“I do wish it. Let it bea compact between 
us. Wherever you go you will let me know.” 

And he held out his hand as he spoke. She 
gave him hers in return, and he put his lips to 
it with something in the manner of a caress 
that startled her. It was more than ordi- 
nary courtesy, and she drew her hand away with 
a quick gesture, not of offence, but surprise. 

“T did not mean to startle you,” he said, in a. 
tremulous voice. “It was only a seal—Ahy 
Pemberton, I have come to say good bye for » 
while,’ he added,as Mr. Pemberton entered the 
room. “ Mrs. Carmichal did not know me. I nad 
no idea I wasso much changed as all that.” 

* You are not quite the Mr. Molyneux we 
knew a little while ago,’ Mr. Pemberton said, 
cheerily, “ but you are growing more and more 
like him every day.” 

He glanced at Lilian as he shook hands with 
his visitor and saw the tell-tale blush on her 
cheeks. 

‘* What has he been saying to her, I wonder?” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ He did not come here to. 
see me,” but he might have heard every word. 
that had been uttered without being much the 
wiser. 

“* Come back your old self, Mr. Molyneux,” he 
said, as he bade the young man good bye. “‘And 
leave all your fancies on the other side of the. 
Channel,” he added, in a lower tone, as they 
parted at the door. ‘They were fancies, you 
know, and there may be a bright future before 
you yet—who knows?” 

‘What do you meai? Has she——” he he-- 
gan, but Mr. Pemberton stopped him. 

«She has only been a widow three months,” 
he said, drily, “and she has done nothing and 
said nothing; but she isa.woman, and I draw 
my own conclusions from circumstances. She 
is my daughter now and I am going to take very 
good care of her till you come back safe and well 
to England.” 

Lilian was very silent allthatday. There was: 

no mistaking the look she had seen in the eyes 
of Harold Carr Molyneux, and she felt horribly 
guilty to think that the sight of him and the 
sound of his voice should have given her so much 
pleasure. It seemed like disloyalty to her dead 
nusband to feel glad of anything. All Adrian’s 
faults and his peevish selfishness were forgotten. 
now, and she remembered nothing but their 
love and his sad downfall. 
’ The time would come, doubtless, as it comes 
to other women, when there would be room in 
her heart for happiness and joy again, but it was 
not yet, and Mr. Pemberton understood the tears 
she shed after the visitor had departed. 

Harold managed to keep up a correspondence 
with the bric-a-brac dealer after his arrival on 
the Continent. There were questions to beasked 
about this or that work of art which only Mr. 
Pemberton could answer, and little bargains ta 
be spoken of which it would be weli for the 
master of the Garden House to secure, and in 
every letter there came a word about Lilian 
Carmichal—inquiries after her health and wei- 
fare that were never mentioned to her. 

«Things will take their own course,” Mr. Pem- 
berton said to himself, with asmile, when he read 
those outpourings which Mr. Carr Molyneux 
imagined were only understood by himself, 
“and he will take her when the right time 
comes. I think my poor girl’s future is pretty 
well provided for.” 
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Another three months went by. Miss Esmond 
was known to be on the Continent, the marriage 
postponed for the time Mrs. Dalton wished, and 
everythingin abeyance till the time of probation 
was atanend. Itwas understood that the lady 
did not object to the match for her son now, but 
that she deemed him still too young to marry and 
that he had yielded to her wishes in this as he 
had in nearly everything during his life. 

Miss Esmond and her future mother-in-law 
were excellent friends. Kathleen had completely 
won the old lady over. She found it difficult to 
believe anything wrong of so gentie and sensible 
a lady. She thought her too old for Chester, she 
tola Lady Hester, but she could see no other ob- 
jection. 

Harold Carr Molyneux had paid one visit to 
England and made his way to the Garden 
House. Lilian was absent, and Mr. Pemberton 
told him plainly that it was as well he did not 
see her. 

«« Wait and hope,” he said. ‘« You will frignten 
and disgust her if you speak to her of what is in 
your heart just yet.” 

“T want to atone toher. I want to do some- 
thing te atone for an awful sin,” was the eager 
repiy. 

Mr. Pemberton said, quietly : 

«You can make your whole life an atonement 
by and bye, if there is anything to atone for. I 
hola that there is nothing, and you will come 
to the same way of thinking before long.” 

He was wise in his generation, and Mr. Moly- 
neux went his way unsatisfied by a sight of 
the woman he loved above all earthly things. 
Lilian heard of his visit and was rather glad 
that she had not seen him. There was an 
ominous fluttering at her heart when she 
thought of him that made her uncomfortable, 
and she would rather he kept away till she 
could think of him with indifference. 

Adrian had been dead and Paul Geldart away 
for six months, and little Paul was growing into 
a well-disciplined schoolboy—to whom a visit 
to the Garden House was the greatest 
treat that could be given him — when 
the third letter came from his father 
with a svfficient remittance for his keep and 
schooling for some time. There was not a word 
in the letter about Paul’s coming home. He was 
sure if there was any necessity Mr. Pemberton 
would let him know, he said, forgetting perhaps 
that there was no address given for that gentie- 
man to write to, and that Colorado was rather a 
wice field for a letter to wander over. 

Mr. Pemverton put the letter and the money 
away. 

‘ The child is entitled to it, I am sure of that,” 
he iidtohbimself. ‘ But there’s some juggiery 
going on somewhere. Tne Paul Gelaart that 
would nave given nis life for mine never wrote 
that ietter nor the others that have come before 
it.” 


He was very much preoccupied all the rest of 
that day, but Lilian laid it to business, for he 


haa sent Andrew off on a mission into the 
country to bargain for some ola carving he had 
accidentally discovered in a cottage, evidently 
unvalued by their owner, and whicn would just 
do for something he had been commissionea to 
procure, and, as often happens iA such cases, he 
was more occupied at home tnan usual. 

Paul Geldart seemed to be before him all the 
day, and ne could not get the cold, oddly worded 
letier out of his head. 

Paul had been so fond of his boy and so 
anxious for his welfare. Now there was a tone 
in nis letters as if he did not care #nether the 
child were alive or dead—in fact, as if nothing 
interested him save his own advancement and 
moneymaking. 

Andrew came home before ke was expected, 
with a curious look of surprise and perplexity 
on his face, and very little to tell about the 
carvings he had been sent to see. 


«Tne woman was out the first time I called, | 


sir,” ne said, absently. 
** But you went again?” 
“ Yes, sir, but , 
** But what?” 


| I didn’t make.any bargain about them, sir, 
and that’s the truth,” Andrew said, ruefully. “I 
wasn’t in a state of mind to do it.” 

“Not in a state of mind. What do you 
mean ?” 

“JT had had a fright, sir,” was Andrew’s not 
very lucid answer. 

And Mr. Pemberton began to think that his 
serving man must have gone suddenly mad. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


Whether we smile or weep 
Time wings his flight ; 

Days, hours, they never creep; 
Life speeds like light. 


Tue days wore on, bringing change, as they 
will to everyone, and rest and tranquillity to 
Lilian Carmichal. 

“Stay with me, my dear,” Mr. Pemberton 
had said, when she proposed turning out into 
the world toseek a living. “I am lonely, so are 
you. I want someone to look after things a little. 
Andrew has been very well so far, but he and I 
are both getting old, and I feel the want of 
someone younger and brighter than he in my 
nousehold arrangements. I have come to the 
time, I suppose, when a man wants taking care 
of.” 

* You are too kind to me,” Lilian said, gently. 
**T know you made the, work for me in the first 
place, and——” 

“And it. has made me a very comfortable 
little sum of money since then,” he.replied, ‘so 
we are quits on that score. I really want you, 
child, or [ should not ask you to remain. Keep 
your ownhome if you will, but take the guidance 
of mine. I have no one now that poor Adrian 
is gone and Paul has forsaken me.” 

Paui Geldart’s defection was a great annoyance 
to Mr. Pemberion. Letters had come from him 
once or twice, but written in such an off-hand 
style as seemed to show that he did not care 
much for returning to England. There was 
never any address to which answers could be 
sent, and altogether Paul’s proceedings were 
very vague and unsatisfactory. 

His old friend was grieved and disappointed. 
He wanted him particularly justnow for reasons 
of his own. With his help he snrewdly suspected 
ne could have used a powerful argument with 
Chester Dalton to prevent his marriage with 
the beautiful Kathleen; without him he was 
powerless ; not even the two articles he had 
shown her when she visited him would be of any 
avail without him. 

They had a little passage of arms one day 
when they chanced to meet before Miss Esmond 
went to Cnillingham Beeches. They met acci- 
dentally ina shop, and Kathleen looked him full 
in the face and asked himif he had heard any- 
thing of the person he came to her house 
about. 

«TI have heard of him,” he said, gravely. 

‘**Is he in England ?” 

« He is not.” 

A curious smile passed over Miss Esmond’s 
face—something of scorn and triumph mingied. 
«* Then you are not likely to see him soon ?” 

“T fear not. I would give much to speak 
with him just now, he would be very useful to 
me.” 

“ Would he?” 

“Most useful, madame.” 

“I am sorry for your disappointment, Mr. 
Pemberton. Perhaps an advertisement might 
bring him back.” 

« T have tried it without effect.” 

Again that curious smile and the gleam of 
| triumph in the dark eyes, anda sudden thought 
| flashed into Mr. Pemberton’s mind. He looked 
| Kathleen Esmond full in the face. 

‘* Paul Geldart has never been seen since he 

paid a visit at the house of a person we know, 
Miss Esmond,” he said, quietly. ‘There is 
some jugglery about his disappearance. I shall 
look for him nearer home than America.” 

«“ His disappearance is nothing to me,” she 
said, quietly, and without a change of feature; 
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and then she turned to the counter and the 
articles she was looking at, but Mr. Pemberton 
saw her hand shake and her lip quiver, thoug) 
she had not even changed colour. ‘ 

“Tam right,” he said to himself. “ But wil] 
anyone else believe the story I feel sure I could 
tell? I must have Paul, if he be not dead, for 
a living testimony to the truth of my words. | 
must wait and watch, there is no other way.” 

He went home to hear from Lilian of the 
postponement of the marriage, and Miss 
Esmond’s proposed visit to Chester Dalton’s 
mother. 

** She will fascinate her,” she said, “and the 
wedding will take place soon you will see.” 

They were both glad to hear that there was 
to be no wedding just yet, and that Miss Esmond 
nad decided on residing abroad for a time after 
her visit to Chillingham. For some reason or 
other she seemed to shrink from attracting any 
notice, though she went on with her elaborate 
preparations for the coming event. She was not 
well, she said, and indeed she looked out of 
health and so old—if' her adorer could have seen 
her with any eyes but those blinded by love and 
the witchery of her fascinations. 

** Looks forty, on my honour,” Gerard Monta- 
gue said one day at the Garden House. 

He came there sometimes, as much to see 
Lilian as to buy anything, though he was no bad 
customer of its master’s. He respected Mrs. 
Carmichal and her independence, and was always 
ready to be a true friend to her if ever she had 
wanted one. 

He was going to be married, and he had 
brought his pretty fiancée to see the Garden 
House and the fair widow who was now 
part and parcel of the establishment. 

She kept her own home as Mr. Pemberton had 
suggested, it made her feel independent to nave 
it to go to, but she passed her days at the other 
house, and was to Mr. Pemberton like a 
daughter. 

He told all his friends that he looked upon her 
in that light, and that he should make her 
future his.care. She was worth it, he said, and 
indeed she was of great use to him. 

She did pretty nearly all that Adrian had 
done, and kept the more delicate portion of his 
stock-in order, and did it all with such grace 
that she lost no dignity by it. She was just as 
much a lady now as she had been when she wore 
silks and satins in Miss Esmond’s house and 
rode by her side in her splendid carriage. 

Altogether she was happier too. She had got 
over her passionate grief for her baby and ner 
lost husband, and she was tenderly grateful for 
allthe kindness that was shown her. . 

**When did you see her?” Mr. Pemberton 
asked, after Mr. Montague’s remark. “I have 
thought her looking ill tne last few times I have 
seen her.” 

«The day before she went to see the young 
one’s mother. She has managed to hoodwink 
the old lady in fine style from what Dalton says 
of the state of things at home. Poor little idiot, 
I wish there was something more tangible toset 
before him in the way of objection than the 
vague reports that are about.” 

“There will be, I hope, in time,” Mr. Pember- 
ton said. 

“T doubt it; she is too clever to let anyone 
outwit her, and she has some motive besides 
love for her proceedings with regard to young 
Dalton.” 

“She has one very powerful one—she is com- 
ing to the end of her money; she won't be a 
beggar, for she has a fixed income, but it is not 
large, and she has spent a great deal lately. I 
know of sums that she has drawn out of the 
bank which have not found their way to her 
tradespeople, but which have been spent never- 
theless, and I know she has been borrowing 
money and is in debt besides.” 

“The young one ought to know all this,” 
Gerard Montague said, with a troubled look on 
his handsome face. “It is ashame to see him 
going straight to destruction in this fashion. 
Miss Esmond has secrets that she would not 
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like all the world to know, and I fancy the man 
I saw with her to-day is one of them.” 

« What man ?” Mr. Pemberton asked. 

“J may have made a mistake,” Gerard Mon- 
tacue replied, ‘‘ but I don’t think Idid. It isa 
face not easily forgotten. Two years ago one 
of my mother’s servants went out of his mind 
suddenly and painfully. It was necessary to 


have him strapped down and removed. by | 


properly authorised people from an asylum, and 
the man that I saw driving with Miss Esmond 
the other day was the powerful keeper that 
came to fetch him.” 

« Are you sure ?” 

« As sure as I can be of anything. The face 
is so peculiar that once seen it could not well be 
forgotten. The man was well dressed and very 
different in appearance from what he was when 
he came from the asylum to my mother’s house; 
put I knew him, and what is more I am convinced 
he recognised mei [had tohelp him with the 
poor fellow he was.namdling. He would not let 
the man touch him.” 

“ What is his name? Who is he?” asked Mr. 


Pemberton, eagerly. 


“JT don’t know that I ever heard his name; | 
but of course I could easily find it out.. I know | 


the place where they took the man to. He was 
removed first to Kensingtom Workhouseand then 
to Hanwell, where he died. This man came 
from the workhouse Iam almost sure; I'll in- 
quire for you.” 

“Thank you; I should like to know. I fancy 
finding that: man, if it be the one you think it 


is, may be the end of the clue I want. I fancy}? 
ne may hold one end and I shall find Paul Gel-. 


dart at the other.” 

Mr. Montague thought Mr. Pemberton a little 
visionary. If Paul t had gone to. America, 
and the master of the Garden House: had heard 
from him from there, what could any man in 
London have to do with him ? 

“T’ll make it my business to inquire to-day,” 
he said. “Iam going out with Molyneux—our 
oid friend, Mrs. Carmichal.” 

“Oh, teii me about him!” said Lilian, eagerly, 
her face flushing. “Is he well again ?” 

“Not well, but very much. better,” Mr: Mon- 
tague replied. ‘*I sometimes fear'that he will 
never be himself again. Heis so terribly low- 
spirited.” 

Lilianhad not been told of the strange delusion, 
if it was one, that Harold Carr Molyneux suf- 
fered from. That he had seen Adrian Carmichal 
fall into the sewer there could be no manner of 
doubt, but that it was other than a pure acci- 
dent or a suicide they never believed for a 
moment. 

Mr. Pemberton had carefully kept from the 


widow all knowledge of tne painful self-accusa- | . a ; ’ : co 
He had his own ideas of | much as I do when you come to know her. She | 


tion of Mr. Molyneux. 
what the future might bring forth, but he left 
everything to time and held his peace. 

He gave Gerard a warning look, which the 
other understood perfectly, and said nothing 
more about his friend, only bidding Lilian a 
cordial good bye and promised to let Mr. Pem- 
berton know the result of nis inquiries. He did 
so the next morning in a letter whieh Mr. Pem- 
berton read to his young assistant. 


_ “Monyyrux and I called at_ the workhouse,” 
ne wrote. ‘“* There was no trouble in identifying 


the man from my description of him, but he is | 


not there, He has been gone more than a year. 


His name is David Burt, but they could give me | 
no idea what has become of him. He was a 


very powerful man and very useful to them in 
many ways, I was told, but he was a bad charac- 
ter and very brutal when he had the chance.” 


_ This was all, but it set Mr, Pemberton think- 
ing, and the result of his lucubrations was that 
he visited privately every lunatic asylum with- 
in twenty miles of London and at odd times 
without being able to find any trace of Paul 
Geldart or any man answering the description 
of the powerful keeper Mr. Montague had Ge- 
scribed. David Burt had changed his profession 
or disappeared for any trace that could be found 
of him. 

_It wasa sort of wild-goose chase, and to tell 
the truth Mr. Pemberton was rather ashamed 


of it, the fancy that nad taken hold of him | 


seemed sometimes so outrageous. But he had 
a fixed idea that if she chose Miss Esmond 


| could teli him more about Paul Geldart than | 
| rich marriage was now her only resource. 


| the letters from America had done. 

Even Lilian was kept in the dark avout his 
| fruitless search. He could not put his suspicions 
into definite words, and he said nothing. She 
wondered what. made him so silent and pre- 
| occupied ; but she kmew if there was anything in 
| which she could help him he would tell her. 

She was very busy, and more beautiful than 
ever in herdeep blaek dress, which brought out 
the marvellous, fairness of her complexion and 

| the brilliancy of her'feathery, golden hair as no 

costume that Harold Carr Molyneux had ever 
seen her wear before had done. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
IN THE TOLLS. 
! 


Oh, Destiny 
Into a labyrinthemy soul weuld fly, 
But with thy veamty wili Ideaden it. 


CuzsteR Datron was fairly inthe toils. As she 
| had enthralled other men so ‘had Kathleen 
| Esmond enthralled him and made him believe 
| that earth would never hold another woman for 
| him save her. More warnings than that uttered 

by Mr. Pemberton and Harold Carr Molyneux 

were spoken to him by men who knew or guessed 
| at Miss Esmond’s real character, and those who 
really liked the young fellow were giad when the 
iliness of his mother put a stop tothe immediate 





one in the world save Mrs. Daltomhad any 
right to interfere, and she could do nothing be- 
| yond remonstrating with the foolisn young 
| fellow. He was of age and out of her jurisdic- 
| tion now, but she had a loving influence over 
| him still, and he would be guided by her. 

She listened with dreadand concern to herson’s 
rhapsodies about the woman who had fascinated 

| him, but she sighed as she listened, and stroked 
| his hand asit lay in hers, with a.sad, sweet smile 
on her faded face. 

“You are in love, my boy,” she said, “and 
arguing with you would be of little use I fear. I 
do not ask you to cast the lady off if you have 
asked her to be your wife.” 

«I have asked her mother, dear, and she has 
said yes. I should have asked you to come tomy 

| wedding very soon but for this illness of yours. 
| Make haste and get well and give your son and 
| daughter your blessing.” 

| «J don’t think I can give a mother’s blessing 
| to the bride you have chosen, Chester, dear.” 
“Don’t say that, mother; you will love her as 


| ae ee for the marriage. 


is all purity and goodness.” 

«*T nave neard of ner, my boy, and I have heard 
| a different story from that ; she is not quite the 
| woman Ishouldlike to think of asfilling my place 
when I am gone.” 

« She has enemies, mother, bitter enemies, who 
abuse and run her down on every possible occa- 
| sion; I am sorry you should nave listened to 
them.” 

“‘ Why has she enemies, my son ? A goodand 
virtuous woman does not make enemies. I do 
not like the prospect, my boy. I have heard a 
great deal of the lady. In the first place her 
virth and bringing up are not what your wife’s 
should be.” 

‘* Mother, she comes of a very good family on 
her father’s side; the HEsmonds are as old 


” 





as 

*“« Yes, dear boy, I know,” Mrs. Dalton replied, 
“but her father was a bad man, and her mother 
came of the very scum of American society. All 
her wealth will do you no good without purity 
and virtue with it.” 

“« She is pure, mother; no one can say anything 
to the contrary.” 

“IT do not say it, Chester; other peopie are 
not slow to say that she has led a wila life in 
America, and that she is no fit wife for an honest 
English gentleman.” 

Mrs. Dalton had heard more than this. She 
had been told in plain terms that Kathleen Es- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


mond was not nearly so rich as she was repre- 
sented to be, and that the wealth which had 
been spoken of on her first appearance in Lon- 
don as something fabulous had dwindled till a 


The knowledge had come to her in an anony- 
mous letter, and she knew what her son wouid 
say to that if she told him. He would bid her 
burn it and think no more of such a mode of 
communication, but she felt for all that that 
there was truth in what the writer said. 

“IT won’t ask you to give her up, my boy,” 
she said, after a long talk with herson. ‘I will 
only ask you to wait. Postpone this marriage 
fora year. The truth will come to lightin that 
time. You are ‘Owre young to marry yet,’ as the 
old song says. If she isa worthy woman and 
loves you she will not hesitate to enable you to 
find out the truth.” 

“There is no truth to find out, mother,” 
Chester Dalton said, gently, though in his heart 
he was very angry at the proposal. ‘ Kathleen 
is truth itself. She has kept nothing from me 
regarding her past. It is not her fault that 
she was brought up in the rough mining life of 
the West. Don’t judge her till you see her. Let 
— her here and you will love her as I 

0. 

Mrs. Dalton thought herself a very strong- 
minded and strong-willed woman, but she really 
was as wax in the hands of the son whom she 
adored, and she consented to allow him to bring 
Kathleen Esmond to Chillingham Beeches 
"sage she should be well enough to receive 

*©I€ you don’t like her, mother, mind, I can 
almest promise to give up the thought of marry- 
ing her,” he said, with a smile, “Iam so sure 
you will; you will say there never was a woman 
like her for beauty and goodness. She will be a 
daughter after your own heart. Think a moment. 
Lady Hester Willoughby would not be living in 
her house if sne were what you fancy.” 

“Poor Lady Hester,’ Mrs. Dalton said, un- 
convinced by the argument. ‘I am afraid she 
cannot choose. I will see the woman you love so 
dearly, Chester. I think a mother’s heart can 
judge. If she is worthy of you I will welcome her 
and give her my place. If not——” 

** And if not, mother ? That is if you think not 
—what then ?” 

«Then I will say wait till Iam gone, my boy, 
before you bring ner here. That is all.” 

It was some time before Chester Dalton could 


| think of proposing that Kathleen shouid visit 


his mother. Her illness, though not dangerous, 


| was very trying, and she continued in a state of 


| 
| 
| 


weakness that was alarming. 

The young man chafed, as lovers will, at the 
delay, but his impatience was nothing to what 
his betrothed felt, though she did not show that 
there was any necessity for haste. He made a 
hurried visit to town for the purpose of telling 
Kathleen his mother’s wish, and he little 
thought how her heart sank at his words. 

She had her own reasons, doubtless, for wish- 
ing the marriage to take place soon—reasons 
that she couid not tell anyone—not even the man 
she professed to love with all her heart. 

“« Wait a year,” she said to herself, ‘a whole 
year. It will beruin! Exposure! Mrs. Dalton 
will be shielded by her nusband’s nameand love 
from anything that can harm her. Kathleen 
Esmond must bear whatever comes unaided and 
alone. Whatevercomes! What can come but the 
loss of money? Nothing! Iam safeaslongas 
I can find the means to Don’t think I am 
vexed, Chester, dear,” she said, suddenly rousing 
to the knowledge that he was looking at her 
curiously. “I was only thinking ——” 

“Thinking what, my own Kathleen ?” the 
young man asked. ‘There is nothing to fear, 
my mother will love you as dearly as I do, and 
the time she asks for will soon slip by.” 

«« A twelvemonth is not much to you,” she said, 





| sadly. “I am older, and it is a great deal to me. 


My tace may have lost its beauty before the end 
of a year, and you will have met some one else 
maybe, and will have no eyes for the flower whose 
first beauty is over.” 

What answer could he give her but to press 
her to his breast ana renew the vows of love 
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which she was almost tired of hearing—they } 


were so often spoken ? 

“*I will go to Chillingham Beeches whenever 
your mother wishes,” she said, ‘and I can only 
pray Heaven that she will like me and think me 
worthy to be her son’s wife. Till then I shall 
go abroad, Chester.” 

“Abroad, my darling! Why ?” 

« Because I am tired of being maligned and 
spoken illof. Iam weary of being the butt of 
slander and talked about as if I were not fit to 
breathe the same air as honest people. On! 
you need not look so surprised. Iam not deaf 
and I hear a great deal more than the world in- 
tends I should. Itwould make you believe, my 
darling, that I am no fit wife for you—that I 
ama second Lamia in fact. You won’t believe 
it, Chester, will you? Without your love I 
should die, I think.” 

She spoke passionately, and he had not 
noticed that the tears that came to her eyes as 
naturally as if sne felt every word she uttered 
were tears that she could force at will. He be- 
lieved, poor, infatuated boy, that her love for 
him was as sincere as his for her, and he told 
her that nothing that anyone in the world could 
say or do would alter his affection for her, and 
abased himself at her wicked feet, for she was 
as wicked a woman as the world ever held, 
and told her for the hundredth time how he 
adored her. 

He little knew—how should he ?—that she 
had a sick fear always on her, and the grim 
phantom always staring her in the face. She 
had lived to the utmost penny of her income 
since her arrival in England, and latterly she 
had been obliged to put out large sums for ser- 
vice rendered her by more than one person that 
her intended husband must know nothing about. 

She was worried and ill, and yet she must not 
let anyone know that there was any canker 
worm in her rose-bud. She showed a bold face 
to the world when there were moments in which 
she feltas if she must throw aside her mask and 
give up the fight for calmness and serenity. 

Lady Hester Willoughby could see that there 
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[LET IT BE A COMPACT BETWEEN US.’’] 


was some strife going on in her mind and would 
fain have helped her if she could. 

“Nonsense, I have nothing to worry me. 
What should I have ?” she’said to her chaperone, 
when Lady Hester begged to be allowed to 
share her trouble, whatever it was. ‘I don’t 
care for this postponement of my marriage— 
that is all. There is an old saying, you know, 
that a wedding put off never comesoff. I sup- 
pose that I am impatient and not phlegmatic 
enough in my temperament, but it seems like 
an evil omen.” 

“It seems to me as if it were a good omen,” 
Lady Hester said. “It is better that you should 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. Dalton before 
you marry her son. You will feel better and 
more hopeful when you have been to Chilling- 
ham Beeches.” 

‘** Perhaps,” was all Kathleen would say in 
reply. “It may end my hope for ever—who 
knows?” 

She went abroad as she had said she would, 
and her friends ascribed her downcast spirits 
and grave looks to the postponement of her 
wedding, and wondered a little at her strange 
affection for the somewhat brainless Chester 
Dalton. They littlethought that her intended 
husband had very small place in her regrets and 
vexations. His name and his protection would 
be of great service to her—would be her safe- 
guard in fact. But of her future lord she thought 
very little personally. 

She would be Mrs. Dalton of Chillingham 
Beeches, and as such she. would have a stand- 
ing that no one could interfere with. ‘‘ No, not 
one,” she said to herself, firmly repressing a 
thought that came uppermost with the words. 
““Not even HE, could he interfere with me. 
But he cannot. He is safe—safe!—and will 
trouble me no more.” 

Mrs. Dalton, when she recovered sufficiently 
to keep her promise to her son of having his 
intended bride on a visit to the Beeches, was 
fascinated in spite of herself with the dark- 
eyed heiress, 

Kathleen was all gentleness and goodness—a 
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réle that accorded somewhat ill with her flashing 
black eyesand her naturally haughty demeanour. 
She kept her musical voice to its lowest and 
sweetest tones, and made herself so like a 
gentle, loving daughter that the good lady, who 
was about as easily deceived as ever woman was, 
began to think that she had been too hasty in 
judging from what she had heard, and opened 
her heart to Kathleen, albeit she was so much 
older than her idolised son. 

Her woman’s penetration told her that Miss 
Esmond was older than she said she was. But 
that little piece of deception was a pardonable 
vanity after all, and she was so thoroughly 
ladylike—so different to what she had been led 
to expect—that she wrs too agreeably disap- 
pointed to judge of her dispassionately. 

Still she exacted from her son a promise that 
he would wait and told Kathleen that she had 
done so. ’ 

“Marriage is for life, my dear,” she said, 
gently, to Miss Esmond, who was sitting at her 
feet, ‘and it should not be entered into hur- 
riedly. You are neither of you so old that you 
cannot wait for one little year. Chester will not 
forsake you. He comes of a race which has 
ever been chivalrous to women and honourable 
to men, thank God.” 

“I will do whatever you and he think best, 
dear madame,” Kathleen Esmond said, looking 
into the elder lady’s face with eyes that seemed 
to be the very essence of truth. ‘I shall not 
change, Chester knows that.” 

Her voice had truth in its ring, as her false 
eyes had in their glance, as she spoke to Mrs. 
Dalton. She was determining that nothing 
should be wanting on her part to induce ner 
future husband to break his promise to his 
mother, if possible. Once his wife she could 
make him do anything, and they would go 
away from England and all that troubled her 
and begin a fresh life where no disagreeable 
reminiscences of her past should ever come be- 
tween them. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
JOHN ELLIOTT’S DAUGHTER. 


_ Mayruorn Corraar, a neat little house, the 
home of the wild rose and honeysuckle, nestled 
in the bosom of a valley, surrounded by hills 
and intervening groves. An ancient Norman 
church peeped through the trees at the white 
farmhouses; a small stream, rippling down the 
hills in miniature cataracts and meandering 
through the valley, turned in its course an ever- 
busy and musical watermill. 

Nature had diversified the scene for every 
rural grace, and formed it for peace and con- 
tentment. Bluebell Hollows it was called, and 
you should have seen it when the sun was low 
and departing in his grandest glory of purple 
shadows and shafts of burnished gold—when tne 
air was chilly and the mists magnified the hills 
into mountains, losing their summits in the deep 
blue sky—when the stream reflected shadowy 
caverns and giant trees that seemed tosink deep 
into the eartn—when the evening star came 
forth, twinkling faintly as if bashful to show its 
light too soon, and faithful watch-dogs gave 
their warning bark to attentive ears—when 
lights glimmered in windows and told of home 
and comfort—when the moon silvered the tree- 
tops, and rising in due time sailed in queen-like 
gtandeur across the sky and bathed the land- 
Scape in a silvery light. 

PP a perhaps the best scene of all was to see 
way Elliott sitting at her father’s feet, filling 
ls pipe and applying a hot ember to it with 


{‘‘ REMEMBER, FATHER, IT IS CHRISTMAS DAY.” 


' simple childish glee, and then with her fair 
cheek resting against his knee listen to stories 
of flood and field, for John Elliott had been a 
soldier before he had turned yeoman. 

May was very beautiful. Her soft, beaming, 
fawn-like eyes seemed to shed an additional 
lustre upon her nut-brown hair; her nose was 
neither Roman nor Grecian, but something be- 
tween both; her lips, formed for tie sweet elo- 
quence of love, wore a perpetual sweet expres- 
sion ; her cheeks wore the rosy glow of health, 
and her form proclaimed the true line of beauty 
—in short, Nature had endowed her with attrac- 
tions which were envied but could not be dia- 
puted. 

It was near upon Christmas time, and the 
sweet church bells were pealing out their tones 
of joy, and they went to May’s heart, for had not 
Oswald Dynevor, Lord Burdenave’s ward, 
pleaded his cause again thatday ?—a secret which 
she must keep locked up, a secret she rejoiced in, 
and whispered to herself a hundred times in an 
hour. 

Jonn Elliott was smoking thoughtfully, look- 
ing into the fire and probably seeing the 
panorama of the never-to-be-recalled past going 
by with the flashing of the bright flames and 
the ever-changing embers. 

Impressed with the sentiments of the most 
tender nature towards Oswald Dynevor, May sat 
indulging in happy dreams. 

With her head resting against her father’s 
knee she sat and mused. Hope led her to antici- 
pate the future, while Fancy presented his ideal 
images, in which the charms of form and feature 
were enhanced by love. 

“ Heigho! we are both very quiet to-night,” 
John Elliott said, suddenly. “ What shail I 
give you for your thoughts ?” 

“T am afraid they belong to the rulers of fairy- 
land,” May said, as he rose to lay another log 
on the fire. “I was nearly asleep, and the 
sound of your voice rather startled me.” 

«* Open the windows and let the bells talk to 
us,” John Elliott said. “I like to hear them, 
for they tell me many things, revive old 
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memories, tell me that I am blessed with a good 
and dutiful daughter, and that I ought to be 
proud of her. And so Iam, God bless her,” he 
added, kissing May on the cheek. 

*« And they bring you sadness as well as plea- 
sure, I know,” May said, as she pushed open the 
lattice and admitted the rich, swelling sounds. 
«They make you think of my mother.” 

John Elliott started, and the pipe slipping 
from his fingers fell and broke into atoms. 

*‘If she is watching over you—and who on 
earth knows otherwise ?” he said, after a pause, 
** she must be happy to see that I have done my 
duty by you, and that you are worthy of her. 
May, it would fill her heart with gladness, so let 
us be glad too.” 

The air was very cold, and May closed the 
window and went back to her father’s side. 

“You will be busy to-morrow, May,” John 
Elliott said, taking a fresh pipe down from @ 
rack and handing itto his daughter. ‘‘ Many of 
our friends will be with us on Christmas Day. 
Tris morning I met the Honourable Charles 
Burdenave, who has arrived at The Grange, 
and he promised to give us a call.” 

This announcement did not seem to cause 
May pleasure, for she shrugged her pretty 
shoulders and a shadow passed over her face. 

“T do not like him,” she replied. ‘‘ He seems 
to me to be adark-minded and morose man, and 
while he appears to know that he is disliked he 
endeavours to force favour by his politeness and 
conversation which a superior education bas 
given him. Moreover, I do not think that he is 
a man to be trusted.” 

“May,” John Elliott cried, in astonishment, 
“Charles Burdenave bears an irreproachable 
character. He is pious, charitable, and if his 
nature sits ill upon him it is not nis fault, and 
he is beloved by many.” 

‘For the sake of the grand entertainments he 
gives at his mansion in London, for the sake of 
the money he lends to those who are poorer than 
we, father, but who look down upon us because 
we have no handle to our name, no marvel of 
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pedigree, no chart, no stupid old armour, no 


“Hey day!’ John Elliott interrupted. “I 
say, young lady, where did you get all these 
notions from ? 
out of the room, young Radical that you are!” 

But his arm was round her neck, and he held 
her as if afraid to part with her for a single 
moment. : 

May’s cheeks were crimson, and he placed her 
hands before them, laughing the while, to allow 
them to cool. 

«« Well, we will dismiss your ogre, Miss Sweet 
Seventeen,” said the yeoman. “Now Ill be 
bound you will not give that handsome young 
spark, Oswald Dynevor, such a bad character.” 

* He is a gentleman to’the core of his manly 
heart,” May returned. “ He is chivalrous, brave 
and considerate to all. Do not the people love 
him? Do not the very children langh whem 
they hear bis name, for he is i i 
friend ?” 

« Yes, and their champion,” John Elliottsaid, 
musingly. “I remember him a dark-eyed,.curly- 
haired lad, diving ime the mill-pool to save: a 
fuli-grown man. Thetitle of Lord Burdenave 
had a narrow escape of dying out for ever, for 
the drowning man: clutched at the boy and they 
sank twice before help came: And how the 
people shouted as young Dynevor was carried 
dripping with water and covered with weeds to 
Tne Grange, to be met there by Lord Burdenave, 
who concealed a frown as he ised the 
boy for his brave act. I have oftem wondered 
whether I shall live to see Oswald Dynevor 
married. Perhaps a match has been 
arranged. These rich people have strange 
notions of matrimony, and giris have husbands 
ready for them before they have: left their 
governesses. Immy opiniom they might as well 
be ticketed like pictures for sale.” 

“Tt will be a sorry day for Harlham when it 
loses him, and The Grange will miss the light of 
his eyes and his merry laugh,” May said. “ When 
he comes here he makes himself at home and is 
never proud or distant.” 

* Ay, he does make himself at home,” John 
Elliott rejoined. “I wish hedidn’t quite so much. 
Mind, May, I don’t say that he is going to fall 
in love with you, or you wit him, but-——” 

Tap, tap, tap at the door. 

«I wonder who that can be ?”’ May said, start- 
ing hastily to her feet. “‘ Down, Growler, down!” 

A splendid Newfoundland dog had risen from 
a corner of the room and was growling in a 
style that boded no good to the stranger, who- 
ever he might be. 

“I will go,’ John Elliott said, checking his 
daughter with his hand. “There are many 
curious people about at this season, gipsies and 
such-like, making their way to Northivie fair. 
Why, as I live, it is Mr. Oswald Dynevor !” 

The open door revealed the form of a tall, 
broad-shouldered young man, who, raising his 
hat, smiled and extended his hand to the farmer 
and bowed to May. 

* Yes, it is I,” he said; “but really, Elliott, 
I don’t see why you shouldstare at me as I were 
a ghost.” 

** Beg pardon, sir,” John Elliott replied, “ but 
this visit is so sudden and unexpected. Come 
in, sir. It is snowing keavily, sir.” 

** Yes, and the freezing wind has found ‘its 
way through my ulster,” Oswald Dynevor said, 
as he threw open the garment in question and 
seated himself in the chair placed for him. ‘ Mr. 
Elliott, I have braved the elements to ask a 
favour of you and your daughter. Our good old 
church must be decorated, but we are snort of 
hands, so here I am ready to go down on my 
knees and beg that you will allow Miss May to 
help us, and that she will consent to your per- 
mission.” 

“It all rests with May,” Jonn Elliott said, 
after a slight pause. ‘ What does she say ?” 

“That she will be delighted,’’ May replied ; 
«put Iam afraid that I shall be of but little 
use.” 

‘* A little help is worth a deal of pity,” Oswald 
Dynevor said, evidently delighted at the success 
of his mission. ‘‘See, even Growler gives his 
consent by wagging his tailh When I first 


I have a great mind to send you | 


entered he looked at meas if I had some designs 
upon the family plate, or desired to run away 
with the young mistress. Good, faithful dog; I 
envy him.” 
| For what reason ?” John Elliott demanded, 
| rather sharply. 
| For his contrast to men,” Oswald Dynevor 
replied. “ While they are plotting, scheming 
| and driving each other to the wall this noble 
dog has but one notion—gratitude to those who 
give him shelter—one mission, to be true to and 
protect his owners. I suppose you would not 
eare:to part with him, Mr. Elliott ?” 

He is one of our very small family,” the 
farmer said, “and you'may as weil ask me to 
part with the roof over my; head.” 

Oswald Dynevor took his leave, humming a 
merry tune as he passed into the snowy night, 
and Maythorn Cottage was soon the scene of 
darkness and peaceful repose. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHURCH DECORATING. THE HONOURABLE MRE. 
CHARLES BURDENAVE HAS SOMETHING TO 
Say. 


May Exniorr was up betimesin the morning, 
and assisted by a rosy-faced servant girl soon 
had the house im order. The white wreaths of 
smoke curling from the chimneys suggested 
warmth and cosy comfort, and spicy aromas 
wafting up from the region of the kitchen toldof 
pre tions for the morrow. 


tucked under her chin May bustled about as if 
she desired to do everything at once, and some- 
how succeeded in the most wonderful manner. 
But was she not thi of meeting Oswald 
Dynevor in that grand old church she had loved 
so well froma child? Ah! yes, she thought of 
that, but shook her head as much as to say: 

* You naughty girl, you must go on with your 
work and not indulge in day dreams.” 

It was dusk almost before she knew it, and by 
the time she had got her hat and jacket on it 
was quite dark, and the stars were out sparkling 
in the frosty sky like myriads of diamonds. 

«They don’t hang mistletoe up in churches, 
do they, May?” Jonn Elliott laughed, as he 
kissed his fair daughter. ‘* No, of course not. 
What am I thinking of? Runalong with you, 
and mind yoware out of the church by ten o’clock. 
I will send Growler for you.” 

The dog wagged his tail as if perfectly con- 
scious of every word that was being said, and 
stood watching with his master until May had 
passed out of sight. 

“Why should I feel so uneasy about nothing?” 
John Elliott said, aloud, as he went back to the 
room and leaned his elbow upon the antique, 
carved mantel-board. “I am an old man, and an 
old fool into the bargain. Itis perfectly natural 
that May should wisn to see some young people 
at times, so natural indeed that I feel ashamed 
to think how patiently she bears to be shut up 
here.” 

Crossing the room he unlocked a cabinet and 
took from it a slender gold chain with a small 
heart-shaped charm attached to it. 

“T have often longed to tell her the truth,” 
he continued, as he toyed with the trinket, “but 
what good would it do? None. Ten long years 
of search were enough to convince me that the 
search was in vain. It may be that the secret 
will die with me, for without proof I should not 
have the heart to tell her the truth. It would 
make her miserable for life, and in that 
case, Heaven knows, I could not rest'in my 
grave.” 

Dropping the chain and charm into the palm 
of his hand he pressed his lips to them and re- 
turned them to their former resting place. 

“ Sixteen years area long time for some to look 
back upon,” he mused, “ but tome itis but yes- 
terday—a day never to be forgotten and thought 
of with pleasure and pride.” 

He sank into his chair in the chimney corner, 
and Growler curled himself up at his feet 





ith bare arms and an aggravating little bib! 





ostensibly fora nap, but the twitching of the 
dogs’ ears and the occasional opening of his 
eyes proclaimed that the dog was awake 
and waiting patiently to be sent for his young 
mistress. . 

Meanwhile May had reached Harlham Church, 
and was already busy with the holly and eyer. 
greens. The old rector welcomed her cordially 
with the rest and despatched her to the altar 
with Oswald Dynevor. 

Was it an omen? It seemed so, and her dainty 
fingers trembled as she turned the wreaths 
and blended them with the snow-white 
wool. It was a delightful task, ending in g 
pretty, graceful effect, and ending much too 
soon. 

Almost absolute silence reigned in the church, 
The cherubs keeping over the marble 
tablets and the effigies of gallant knights 
seemed to watch and listen as the labour of 
love progressed. The lamp-lights flickered and 
drew shadows ftom: dark corners and dispersed 
them to the ni 

By the time the’ringers appeared ina body 
and went ing up the belfry stairs the 
church presented a brigntand animated:appear- 
ance, and May Elliott, afterdropping a wreath 


@ child’s | e, prepared to go. 
But GQunsia Detiovur ght her up, saying: 
“The moon is ing, and the footpaths 


waning 
across the fields aredark andgloomy. You will 
allow me to see you home, May?’ 

She could nos find it im her heart to refuse 
him, but she was afraid to consent, for the 
people of Harlhbam were as talkative as most 

i gossips; but she met him half way. 

“T didnot expect to. get away quite so soon,” 
she said,.softly. “ We will walk on until we meet 
Growler, and then you must part with me. Per- 
haps my father will come too, and Oswald—oh! 
Oswald, when will the time arrive when I may 
tell him all?” 

“* Before those bells shall proclaim the coming 
of another Christmas,” he replied, “ I shail have 
shaken off the yoke that binds my tongue, but 
has no power to hold my heart. I shall be of age 
then, May, my own master, and proud to let all 
the world know that youare my darling, my love, 
and the light of my life.” 

«And you will never tireof me? You will 
never repent of-taking me to your heart for 
life ?”” 

He stooped and kissed her. That was his 
answer, and found a joyful response as she raised 
her eyes to his face. 

It was the old, old story, as old as tie hills, 
but ever as fresh and new as the light of the sun 
on a morning in bright springtide, and so they 
went on their way, happy and safely sheltered in 
each other’s faitnful hearts. 

How delicious was that walk!—how musical 
their whisperings in the still, frosty air! And 
how changed and beautiful everything seemed! 
It was a walk through the realms of Love and 
Peace, and naught but death could part them, 
and that they vowed side by side and sealed the 
vow with their lips. / 

Suddenly a snarp, ringing bark was heard. 
Growler was telling his young mistress that he 
was coming, and there was scarcely time for a 
parting kiss when the dog, bounding over a hil- 
lock of snow, appeared. 

“I shall be quite safe now,” May said, “and 
it will be better for you to return to The Grange. 
Good night.” ; 

“And may God bless you,” he rejoined, as 
their hands met in awarm clasp. “ We shall 
meet again soon.” » 

«Yes, very soon.” : 

Growler wagged his tail and gave anotier bark 
to signify that he preferred his warm kennel to 
waiting for lovers’ lingering parting, and May 
obeyed the mandate. 

“How sweet and good she is,” Oswald 
Dynevor murmured as he turned away, “ and 
how happy she makes me.” > 

Among the various incidents of human life 
there is perhaps none more decisive in its conse 
quences than that which produces love, and 
Oswald Dynevor felt the truth of this remark. | 

He had just entered his twentieth year, with 
all the sensibility which renders the heart. sus- 
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ceptible to the tender passion. A quiet life had | Lord Burdenave has deputed me to see Elliott 


civen what some would deem a rather serious 
air t> his deportment, but it had been accom- 
panied by a liberality of sentiment and love and 
admiration for all things good and beautiful. 
He was, however, cheerful and witty whenever 
ne feit disposed to display the gift. He was 
even generous, truthful, and his professionsnever 
foreign to the dictates of his heart. 

Oswald Dynevor was in no hurry to reach The 
Grange, but strolled slowly along, dwelling upon 
the interview just over, and building up still 
brighter eastles in tne air for the future. 

‘{ne sound of footsteps crisp and sharp upon 
the snow following his own caused him to turn 
snarply, and he saw the tall, gloomy form of 
tne Honourable Charles Burdenave looming out 
of the darkness. 

“I snould have overtaken you before, but I 
saw that you were engaged, nephew,” Charles 
Burdenave said. ‘“ My lord would not -care to 
know that you take moonlight waiks with Miss 
Elliott.” 

“Miss Elliott kas been assisting in the 
church,” Oswald replied, quietly. “I presume 
there is no harm in seeing a young lady on 
her way home. Ido not thank you, uncle, for 
dogging my footsteps.” 

“ Humph !” said tne Honourable Charles Bur- 
denave. “To save angry words we will waive 
that point, if you please. By the way,I havea 
few words to say aboutold Hlliots. Lord Bur- 
denave nas determined to let the farm to a 
younger and more energetic man, and to offer 
Elliott the place. as steward and his daughter a 
situation at Tne Grange.” 

Oswald Dynevor felt his face turning hard 
and cold, but be made no reply. 

“In that event,” Charles Burdenave. conti- 
nued, ** you must Keep your place, and she hers. 
There must be no more church decorating in 
company—a delightful occupation pernaps— 
and no more moonlight rambles witn a pretty 
village girl, ‘Take my word for it, Oswald, 
such amusements are dangerous.” 

Oswald was stung to the quick by the sneer 
which accompanied the observation, but he con- 
trolled himself, feeling assured that his uncie’s 
object was to get him out of temper and thereby 
loosen his tongue. 

He merely remarked that Lord Burdenave 
knew his business best. 

“You think then,” said Charles Burdenave, 
“that notwithstanding his lordship’s cool, and 
What is considered by some, hard nature he 
would have no objection to extending his kind- 
hess toa pretty girl ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Oswald, “‘ what your 
opinion of my guardian may be, but if he did 
you may rely upon it his kindness would have a 
better motive tnan her beauty.” 

“No doubt. My elder brother is a very chari- 
tavle man. Ah! by the way, we were talking of 
churches just now. I hear that my lord means 
to make a parson of you—of course with your 
consent—and upon my honour I think you will 
do credit to the cloth.” 

“Whatever my lord designs for me and I 

deem'myself capable of I shall endeavour to do 
credit to the enoice,” Oswald replied, feeling 
warm blood mounting into his temples. 
_ “Ay, I don’t doubt that,” said Cnarles Bur- 
cenave, “but, Oswald, wnich would be your 
choice—the Army or the Caurch—to win tne 
Hearts of pretty girls ina red coat or the old 
Women’s hearts in a biack one ?” 

“Tne heart,” replied Oswald, “that would 
attacno itself to a red coat or a black one would 
be an acquisition as precarious as the thing by 
Walch it was acquired. The approbation of age 
18 nonourable to youth, and with respect to the 
hearts of young ladies I desire but one, whose 
Congeniality with my own might add to the hap- 
Piness of both.” 

“Very moderate indeed,” said Charles Bur- 
denave, who felt himself baffled at all points. 

I should imagine that it is almost impossible 
to add to the happiness of your present state of 
refined existence. Upon my soul, Oswald, you 
Would cut a figure in the pulpit; and when you 
get Into one you may depend on my interest. But 
Suppose we change the subject for the present. 





| in the morning, and perhaps you will have no 


objection in going with me.” 
“None atall. I thank you for the offer.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 
AN ALTERNATIVE. 


In the morning John Elliott received an auto- 
graph letter from Lord Burdenave stating his 
intention regarding the farm, and announcing 
that the Honourable Mr. Charles would call upon 
him to discuss the matter soon after the missive 
had been received. 

The old yeoman staggered for a moment, 
swept his hand across his eyes, but recovering 
himself quickly put the letter aside, determined 
not to say anything about it till the arrival of 
his visitor. 

It was eleven o’clock when the Honourable 
Charles Burdenave and Oswald Dynevor were 
announced. 

Jonn Elliott gave them a hearty welcome, and 
May having added to the greeting took her 
place by her father’s side. 

Cnarles Burdenave was not a little surprised 
to find such an air of cheerfulness about the old 
man, who, as far as he knew, had every reason 
to be in distress. 

“Elliott,” he said, **I suppose you reeeived 
his lordship’s note this morning? am glad 
you take it so lightly, for I am never better 
pleased than to see an old man happy. I have 
prevailed with his lordship to pension Bennett, 
the steward, so that you may take his place, and 
as your daughter will be well provided for, you 
may easily perceive that Lord Burdenave enter- 
tains no ill-will against you.” 

« Indeed, sir,” John Elliott replied, checking 
with a motion of his hand the words that had 
risen to May’s lips, “ my Jord’s goodness is too 
clear to be doubted, but this house has been too 
long my home to be voluntarily exchanged for 
any other on the estate.” 

« But what will you do?” Charles Burdenave 
demanded, astonished at the confidence with 
which the farmer replied. “ Did you understand 
the contents of the letter ?” 

«T did,” John Elliott replied, “and I will go, 
sir, when my time is up. I have yet twelve 
months to live here, and perhaps I may not see 
them out. Sir, I was one of my lord’s first 
tenants. I have lived honoured and respected 
by my neighbours, and it will go hard against 
my will to leave them, but I am content, and 
although not a rich man my declining days will 
end in comparative comfort and leave my 
daugnter, May, with a small independence. I 
don’t want to say harsn things, but to offer me 
a situation is like putting a man who was born 
on the soil to dig ditches at six shillings a week 
to save him from the workhouse when he is old 
and worn with long service !’”” 

Charles Burdenave bit his under lip, but said 
nothing. It was not the reception he expected, 
and perceiving that a proud lignt as naughty as 
his own shone in May’s eyes he rose to take his 
leave. 

“Mr. Elliott,” Oswald Dynevor said, “I wish 
you to understand that I have no hand in this 
matter, and I assure you that in less than a year 
from this day that I will cail uvon you and ex- 
plain wyself more freely.” 

“1 did not put it down to you, sir,” John 
Elliott said, smiling on the future lord of Bur- 
denave. ‘I never nad such a thing in my head. 
Good day, gentlemen, and may you both enjoy 
a merry Christmas.” 

“One word,” Oswald said, hastily, as he 
caught May’s appealing look. “I wiil go to his 
lordship and ask him to think before he does 
this thing.” 

«You willoblige me by doing nothing of the 
kind, sir,” John Elliott said. “I tnought I had 
lived long enough under Lord Burdenave to 
understand him. But itseems that we both are 
wrong, so let the matter drop. I for one am 
content.” 

«There is a mystery about tiis,’’ Oswald said, 





“and I will know the truth of it. Uncle, [am 
going back to The Grange alone, and you may 
follow me at your leisure.” 

So saying Oswald Dynevor bowed and strode 
haughtily out of the house, 

“Silly boy,” the Honourable Charles Bur- 
denave said, “he will only rouse my brother’s 
anger towards himself and do no good to other 
people. So, Mr. Elliott, I have received your 
final answer ?” 

“You have,” theold man said, drawing him- 
self up. ‘Go to Lord Burdenave and tell nim 
that tne time has not come to me to drive anoid 
man like Bennett out of his situation, or for my 
daughter to become servant under any rooi.’ 

** Father,” said May, softly, “remember this 
is Christmas Day.” 

“I. do remember it,” John Elliott repiied, 
“and had it not: been so I should have spoken 
more plainly. May, if Mr. Burdenave has any 
more tosay he must say it to you. I can hear 
no more on the subject.” 

Before another word could be spoken the old 
man was out of the room,and May Elliott and 
Charles Burdenave sat in silence waiting for 
each other to speak. 

“So Lord Burdenave desires to drive us out 
of our old home,” May said, tearfully. ‘ Surely 
he cannot mean it, and I beg that you will not 
pay any attention to my father’s outbursts. He 


| is angry—he is not himself. Oh! sir, pray neip 


usif youcan. We do not wish to leave. My 
father, as you can very well understand, is not 
a rich man, but he is proud, and 2, 

“‘] fear his pride wiil be a disadvantage to him 
and you,’ Charles Burdenave replied. ‘ But 
dry your eyes and let us see if there is no way 
out of the wood. Miss Eliiott, there is one way, 
and onlyone. May!—let me call you May—I 
nave seen you often, and I have learned to love 
you. Be mine! Leave this cold, dull region 
for another clime where love is love, and not the 
passion of an hour ora day. Say but the word 
and in an hour’s time I will return with good 
news for your father. You love him, you have 
been obedient, and it is your duty to save him 
from impending ruin.” 

May was too astonished to speak, and a mist 
gathered in her eyes. 

“This may come as a surprise to you,” 
Charles Burdenave continued, “ but I will tell 
youall, When I first saw you my heart went 
out to you, and I have often promised myself 
the delight of giving utterance to the dictates 
of my heart.” 

May was still mute, and Charles Burdenave, 
thinking that silence gave consent, drew his 
chair nearer and toucned May’s hand. 

May withdrew it with a suppressed shriek, 
and Growler, thinking that something was 
wrong, awoke from a doze and sprang upon 
Charles Burdenave and bore him to the ground. 
Such was the honest fury of the faithful animal 
that doubtless the visitor to Maythorn Cottage 
would have sustained very severe injuries had 
not May seized the dog by the collar and 
dragged him off by sheer force. 

Cnarles Burdenave was for some time unable 
to rise, and when he did was so weakened by his 
struggle with the dog that May was obliged to 
lead him to a chair and administered warm 
wine and everything her judgment suggested 
and the house afforded. 

The crestfallen gentleman had just recovered 
from his fright and excitement when May 
heard her father’s footsteps. 

““Go, for the love of Heaven, or I will not 
answer for the consequences,’ May said. 
“ Qnick—out of the house, or this will be a Curist- 
mas Day for all in Harlham to remember for 
many a day to come.” 

“TI will take your advice,” Cnarles Burdenave 
said, rising. ‘‘ But your answer—your answer ?”’ 

‘You shall have it—Il hate you!” was tie 
reply. 





There were few visitors at Harlham Grange, 
for Lord Burdenave was a nervous man, far 
from being well in health, and avoided all noise 
and excitement. 

“Well, Oswald,” he said, as the young man ap- 
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peared before him, “you have been to Maythorn 
Cottage with my brother Charles. What did 
Elliott say to the arrangement I have pro- 
posed ?” 

‘I did not stay till the end of the interview,” 
Oswald replied. ‘ Doubtless my uncle will en- 
lighten you on his return.” 

«But you should not have left him.” 

“I could not face the old farmer’s indigna- 
tion,” Oswald replied, ‘‘and moreover I was 
afraid of a scene on his daughter’s part, so I 
came away.” 

“Well,” Lord Burdenave said, “I do not 
wish to do Elliott any harm. I tnought I was 
doing right when I took your uncle’s advice.” 

“My uncle’s advice!’ Oswald Dynevor 
echoed. 

“ Why, yes,” said his lordship. ‘It was his 
suggestion and I acted upon it, thinking that 
Eliiott would be pleased to be relieved from all 
further trouble.” 

Oswald’s face darkened, and murmuring an 
excuse he left the room and ran out into the 
open air and sped towards Elliott’s pretty little 
farmhouse. 

Half way he encountered Charles Burdenave, 
and both came to a standstill. 

“This is your doing,” Oswald cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘“ You are the cause of ail this misery. 
What bas been your motive? ‘Tell me quickly, 
or I shall forget the relationship between us 
and inflict personal chastisement on you.” 

“It was to save you and the girl from unhap- 
piness,’ Charles Burdenave said. “I have 
neard whispers to the effect that you have met 
ciandestinely—in fact that you are engaged.” 

“ I do not deny it,” Oswald Dynevor replied. 
“TI love her, I am proud of her, and of the love 
she bears in her heart for me. We have kept 
the secret because it was my wish that it shonid 
not be known until I came of age. But it is 
out now. Go to Lord Burdenave and tell him. 
Prociaim it through the village by sound of 
trumpet if you will, but before you I will know 
the truth. You have prevailed on Lord Burde- 
nave to do Elliott this injustice, and I will 
know tbe reason.” 

“Stand out of my path,” Charles Burdenave 
hissed. “I have had enough of you and this 
place.” 

“ But what is this?” Oswald cried. “There 
are marks on your throat; there is blood on 
your collar. Heaven help me! Am I mad or 
cre.ming? Has there been astruggle ?” 

He saw May in the distance with Growler by 
her ciie, and held up his hand as a signal that 
he wished to speak to her, and at tne same 
instant Charles Burdenave pushed past him and 
hurried towards Harlham Grange. 

“My darling,” Oswaldsaid,as ne overtook May 
and caught her in his arms, “ tell me what has 
happened. In a few short hours everything 
seems to have gone wrong.” 

“Your uncle—base wretch—oh ! forgive me— 
has insulted me. That is, he desired me to fly 
with him,” May sobbed. 

Oswald Dynevor reeled as if he had been 
shot, but recovering himself quickly he said, 
calmly : 

** May, you will see me again before tne day 
is over, and when I return to youl shall have 
some news to tell. Go back, and let this 
assurance comfort you. My right arm shall pro- 
tect you, and no power on earth shall part us. 
I have sworn it, and I will keep my oath, even 
at the peril of deatn.” 

When Oswald reached The Grange again he 
sat down to cool himself. The day was bitterly 
‘cold, but the young man’s blood coursed through 
nis veins like molten lead, and he did not notice 
that Lord Burdenave had entered the apart- 
ment and was looking steadily at him. 

“Oswald Dynevor !” 

The owner of the name started and looked 


D. 

Lord Burdenave’s face wore a cold, stern ex- 
pression, which told Oswald Dynevor that his 
secret was known. 

«Your Uncle Charles nas been telling me 
strange tidings concerning you,” his lordship 
said. ‘ What is there between you and this 
girl?” 








“T presume you mean Miss May Elliott.” 

« Yes.” 

“I love her with the whole strength of my 
heart and will make her my wife when I come of 
age.” 

«And in the meantime do you think that this 
roof will shelter you ?” 

“I neither know nor care,” Oswald Dynevor 
replied, hotly; and then rising and extending 
his hand: “ Uncle, for the love of Heaven let 
there be no ill words between us. When buta 
child I was left in your charge, and nobly as yon 
have carried out your trust I have obeyed youin 
everything. I have listened to your counsel; 
your word has been law, but there is yet a 
stronger and more powerful voice I must listen 
to—the voice of my heart.” 

«You are a foolish boy and will soon awake 
from this dream,’”’ Lord Burdenave said. ‘Os- 
wald, you must own that such a match would 
result in nothing but regret. If you have May 
Elliott’s interest at heart you must acknowledge 
this.” 

“Her heart is mine,’”’ Oswald Dynevor re- 
turned. “ My lord, but an hour ago your own 
brother offered a detestable insult to her who is 
as far above him as the pure angels in Heaven. 
My mind is made up. Nothing can turn me, and 
I think it will be better if we drop the dis- 
cussion.” 

“* So be it,” said Lord Burdenave. “I agree 
with you,” and turning sharply on his heels he 
left the room. 

“ This is certainly a merry Christmas with a 
vengeance,” Oswald Dynevor murmured, when 
left to his own reflections. “Ah!me! CouldI 
but fling off this yoke of wealth and name I 
would willingly change places with the poorest 
man on the estate. A merry Christmas! What 
a mockery. Elliott and his daughter driven from 
their home, I threatened with dismissal from 
this roof, and for what reason? ‘To serve the 
purposes of a base knave Iam compelled to own 
as a relative.” 

At that moment a servant entered the 
roon.. 

“My lord has given instructions for your 
luggage to be packed,” the man said, “and he 
desires me to say that a train leaves for London 
at six o’clock.” 

“TI understand,’ was all Oswald Dynevor 
vouchsafed to answer. 

Yes, he understood whatit meant very well. It 
meant that Lord Burdenave desired his room to 
his company; it meant that the man on whom 
he had looked as a father refused tosee nim, and 
the young man’s heart. grew as dark as the 
gathering shadows. 

“Yes, I will go,” he said, rising and giving 
himself a shake as if ashamed of the feeling of 
miserable depression. ‘‘ This is no place for me. 
But, May, my darling, I will return soon to claim 
you as my own before all the world.” 

Snow was falling heavily when Oswald 
Dynevor entered the carriage brought round 
at his direction, and as he glanced up at the 
windows of The Grange he trembled and nis eyes 
moistened. 

Not a hand was extended to wish him good 
bye, and he felt relieved when he was well 
out of the park and on his way to the railway 
station. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRUTH IS TOLD. 


Tue twenty-sixth day of December dawned 
gloomily enough and corresponded well with 
the hearts of the occupants of Maythorn Coi- 
tage. 

John Elliott moved restlessly to and fro, 
while May, making a pretence of being busy, 
checked her tears and sobs for her father’s 
sake. 

“ May,’ said the old man, as he and his daugh- 
ter left the almost untasted dinner, “I want to 
say something to you. Since Lord Burdenave 
has resolved to turn me out I will not trouble 
him with my presence long. We will go away, 





lass, and find a home where we can at least lire 
in peace and quiet.” 

“ But, father,” May urged, “ Lord Burdenaye 
may relent.” ; 

“It is too late,” John Elliott replied. «He 
cannot unsay what he has said, or undo whathe 
has done. Have I not his intentions in black 
and white, and do you think I would crave or 
take a favour of him now? No, no, May, we must 
think of this place asour home no longer. Here 
comes the postman. I suppose he brings another 
of his lordship’s polite insults.” : 

The letter was for May. She opened it, 
glanced for a moment at the sheet of paper, and 
fell in a swoon upon the floor. 

John Elliott, scared almost out of his wits, 
placed his daughter on the sofa, and lost no time 
in summoning the buxom servant, who at once 
proceeded to restore her young mistress to con- 
sciousness, and John Elliott picking up the letter 
read itcarefully through. 

Ashe did so the ruddiness of his face died 
away and gave place to a deatn-like pallor, and 
his hands shook and trembled as if he had been 
suddenly smitten with the palsy. 


“My Daruine May,” he read,“ I have been 
driven from the home which one day must be 
mine, unless God wills ovherwise. I have gone 
to London for a few months, and if little news 
of myself reach you rest assured that your heart 
is my shrine, where I will dwell happy and con- 
tented. Courage! I fear nothing but that you 
may be disheartened. I will receive no favour 
from Lord Burdenave’s hands, nor will I return 
until I havea right to claim you. The world 
has no terror forme. Iam @ man with arms, 
and if needs be I will work for bread as millions 
do. Courage, my darling! Be of good cheer, but 
think of me always as your true and faitnful 
OswaLpD.” 


“So,” muttered John Elliott, as the letter fell 
from his hands and fluttered to the hearth, 
“this probably accounts for Lord Burdenave's 
conduct tome. On! May, May! what have you 
done? Why did you not tell me your heart’s 
secret? Jane,” he added, turning to the ser- 
vant as May opened her eyes and sighed, “ take 
your mistress to her room and let me know wnen 
she is better and able to talk.” 

So saying the old yeoman walked into the 
open air, and was cooling his heated brow when 
a carriage stopped at the gate and Lord Burde- 
nave alighted. 

“You are the very man I want to see,” John 
Elliott said, bluntly. ‘‘ You have wrecked my 
home and brought misery on me and my 
daughter. I feel like a criminal; I feel as if I 
am the cause of your nepnew’s being driven out 
into the worid. I call Heaven to witness that I 
knew nothing about this love-maxing, or I would 
have put a stop to it long ago.” 

“ By acting as I did pernaps,” Lord Burde- 
nave said, coolly. 

“God forgive that I should act the part of a 
monster,” replied John Elliott, who was reckless 
what he said or did. “No! I should have used 
reason, and if that had failed I should have 
brought my daughter to you and confronted her 
witn Mr. Oswald Dynevor.” 

“You speak as if the parties were on an 
equality,” Lord Burdenave said. “ I only desire 
to punish my nephew.” 

« And you speak as if you have never known 
a child’s love,” Elliott said ; “‘ but come in, my 
lord, if you desire to speak to me. This house 
is yours from this moment, and in a few days I 
will leave you in possession of the bare walls. 

Lord Burdenave sat down and remained silent 
for nearly a minute. 

«‘ You spoke of a child’s love,” he said, at last. 
*« Elliott, you touched achord in my heart which 
has vibrated for many a year. Long before I 
came to reside here, and made India my home, 
my wife and child were slain by the dusky 
demons whose infernal cruelties deprived thou- 
sands of homes of light. My wife and child were 
murdered within the walls of Delhi.” 

John Elliott clutched the arms of his chair as 
he looked at the nobleman. 

“ You are auite sure?” ne said. “My lord, I 
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was at Delhi, a sergeant in the Rifle Brigade, 
and saw and experienced many strange things.” 

He rose and closed the door and resumed 
speaking hurriedly as he paced up and down. 

«Since we have met in this way,” he said, “I 
will tell you my secret. May is not my daughter.” 

«Not your daughter !”” 

«No; but, God bless her, she has been one to 
me,” the old man replied, “ and I know not’ what 
the consequences would be if I told her the 
truth. Listen: It was after we had compelled 
the rebel Sepoys to Jay down their arms and the 
safety of the few white people we found hidden 
away made sure that I, in passing through one 
of the streets, saw five natives coming out of a 
house laden with gold and silver plate, which 
they were endeavouring to conceal. They were 
men who had fought for our side, but they were 
acting unlawfully, and I told them so. They 
pointed to where our own men were looting, and 
this silenced me. I was about to turn away when 
the cries of an infant attracted my notice. Draw- 
ing my sword I entered the house and went into 
several rooms, but all seemed deserted. At last 
I discovered a back staircase which led to a 
suite of rooms, in one of which I heard the 
plaintive wailing. I_burst open the door and 
beheld a woman cruelly murdered, prostrate on 
the floor, holding a little golden-haired girl in 
herembrace. I took thechild in my arms, won- 
dering why the butehering fiends had left her to 
live. Poor child! I raised her in my arms and 
she thanked me with her baby eyes. I carried 
my little charge to the colonel of our regiment 
and asked him what I was to do. He recom- 
mended that she should be handed over to the 
proper authorities, which was done, but no claim 
was made, and I being on the point of leaving 
the army begged that I might be allowed to 
adopt the friendless little orphan.” 

“Your story interests me strangely,” Lord 
Burdenave said, with emotion. 

“Hear me out,” John Elliott said. ‘I came 
to England and married. No children were 
given to me, for my wife died within a year, and 
I gave my adopted daughter my wife’s Christian 
name—May.” 

“ And from the moment of finding the child 
you have never had any clue to her identity ?” 
his lordship said. 

“None,” was the reply. “I did my best at first 
to convince the world that all search was 
nopeless, but your words this morning went to 
my heart. Could you recognise nothing your 
child was likely to wear at that time—no 
trinket ?” 

“ But one, the gift of her godfather, who fell 
at the walls of Lucknow.” 

“ And that ?” 

“A gold chain with a small heart-shaped 
locket attached.” 

_ “Then as I am a living man the child I have 
brought up as my own is yourdaughter.” 

“Are you mad ?” Lord Burdenave cried. ‘‘ Mind 
what you say, for mercy’s sake.” 

“Take this key and unlock yonder cabinet,” 
John Elliott replied ; “ but calm yourself.” 

A great cry escaped Lord Burdenave’s lips as 
the chain and locket were revealed. He stretched 
out his hands, but left them untouched as if he 
feared they were unreal and would vanish before 
his eyes, but at last his heart was filled with the 
“ truth, and bowing his head he wept like a 
child. 

“Tam thankful,” said John Elliott, who was 
Weeping also. “ I am grateful that the secret has 
been removed from my heart, but it must not be 
broken to May just yet.” 

“No, no,” said Lord Burdenave, “we must 
bring Oswald back, and he shall have my con- 
Sent. Little did I think what I was doing when 
I offered May a place under my roof. Jonn 
Elliott, give me your hand. You are a noble 
a I owe you more than I can ever re- 

* * * * * 


op mala Dynevor returned to The Grange full 
. vonderment at being traced in London and 
pe ng of in the name of Lord Burdenave to 
ake his old place, and, what was more mys- 


| terious still, to continue his courtship witn May 
Elliott. 

Charles Burdenave had left the place for ever, 
and time went on until another Coristmas Day 
came round. 

“ Oswald,” said Lord Burdenave, as he stood 
with his arm resting on May’s shoulder, ‘* who do 
you think this is ?” 

“The dearest girl in the world, who is to be 
my wife on New Year’s Day.” 

** Yes, yes,” his lordship replied. “‘ Oswald, take 
her hand while I tell you all. I give you my 
daughter to be your wife, and I pray that you 
may prove worthy of each other.” 

he story was related, the necklace produced 
and placed round May’s neck, and then a solemn 
silence fell upon all. 

It was broken by May, who placed her arms 
round Lord Burdenave’s neck for an instant and 
then ran to John Elliott. 

“My more than father,” she cried, sinking 
down at his feet, “ bless you for your love and 
kindness ; bless you for succouring me and pro- 
tecting me. Oh! Oswald, I do not know whether 
the revelation of this secret has made me sad or 
happy.” 

“Tt should not make you sad,” Oswald 
Dynevorreplied. “‘ You have found one father, but 
the otherstill lives and loves you. Let them share 
your love as a daughter and they will be happy. 
And as for me——” 

She rose and ran to his outspread arms; 
he held her to his heart so protectingly, so lov- 
ingly, so joyously, that as the bells burst out they 
seemed to speak of one of those marriages that 
are made in Heaven. 
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Ir was such a fine morning—the month was 
May, and had been unusually warm and sunny 
—that I concluded to break tne chain of sickness 
which had, for nearly the entire winter, bound 
me a close prisoner to my room and venture out 
into my garden fora short promenade. It has 
always been my chief pleasure to spend the 
greater part of my time out of doors. The sweet 
perfume of the flowers, the fresh breezes, and the 
sense of freedom imparted by such alife, make 
me feel at peace with God and man. Nature is 
ever to me as a pair of rose-coloured spectacles, 
through which I see the darkest corners of the 
earth clothed in beauty and filled with the glad 
sunshine. 

I have but just passed my thirty-second birth- 
day, and as, to a bachelor lixe myself, some 
object in life is a necessity, not being as some 
men of my acquaintance, satisfied with the con- 
templation of my own easy circumstances, for I 
am “ passing rich,” I have for some years past 
turned my attention to the study of poisons. 
This to some may seem a strange occupation for 
a young man; but my life has beena very solitary 
one. I have made few friends except those 
introduced to me py Macaulay, Bacon, Byron, 
and others, and being of a very imaginative 
turn of mind as well as curious, and having had, 
since I left college some twelve years ago, my 
entire time at my disposal, I have employed, or 
rather amused myself with most of the arts and 
sciences. 

Deeply interested in a series of papers written 
by a celebrated English physician on the subject 
of paisons, and essays of a similar nature by 
different authors, I was seized by an irresistible 
desire to become personally in possession of a 
portion, at least, of the knowledge so liberally 
displayed by these gentlemen. I need not men- 
tion the means used to effect the desired end; 
suffice it to say that in some years I had acquired 
an enviable proficiency in this peculiar branch 
of science, and could detect the presence of 


stances proved my ability) inthe human subject. 
My garden oceupied my attention during the 
best part of the day; my evenings were devoted 
entirely to this new and most absorbing study, 
which was destined to have a decided influence 
on my future happiness in life. But of this 
anon. 

As I mentioned at the commencement of this 
tale, I was walking in my garden after a long 
rather than painful or severe illness. Becoming 
weary at last, I rested for a moment upon a 
rustic sofa on the lawn, in full view of the path 
leading from the road to the house, and mused 
upon the probability of my ever being able to 
turn my studies to account. So absorbed was I 
in my reflections that I did not observe the 
closing of the gate, nor the rapid steps of two 
persons toward my haven of rest, until a hand 
was laid upon my shoulder and a hearty voice 
said in my ear: 

“Well, old boy, how are you? Glad to see 
youupagain. Began to fear you were booked 
for the ‘ Yellow Stream,’ and that sort of tning. 
Allow me, Hal—my ward, Blanche May—my 
friend, Mr. Neville.” 

Did I mention my name? No? ‘Then, for 
fear of mistakes, which sometimes occur even 
in the serenity of literature, I will state that it 
is Henry Marchmont Neviile, at yourservice. I 
started to my feet, grasped the speaker’s hand, 
(it was myfriend G—) bowed, rather awkwardly 
(for me), I must confess, to the young lady, and 
sat downagain. G—, who was perfectly at nome, 
called one of my many servants, and desired 
that chairs should be brought out on the lawn. 
When tney were both comfortably seated he 
began: 

“‘Well, Hal, I suppose you are somewhat 
surprised to see me so soon returned from Italy; 
but the fact is, my friend, Bob Worthington, 
whom you knew, died at Naples, and as I had 
promised him to become the guardian of Blanche, 
nis late ward, I concluded as ner interests cen- 
tred in London, to sacrifice myself upon the 
altar of friendship and return immediately to 
England.” 

“A very nice resolution,” Icried. ‘The fogs 
of dear old London have longed to hold you once 
again in their loving embrace, and I have missed 
you sadly during my enforced confinement 
indoors. I suppose you left Naples during the 
gayest part of tne season ? Rather a disappoint- 
ment for you, Miss May ?” 

“No,” responded the young lady. “We 
remaineda week at Nice on our way nome, and— 
only think—occupied the very apartments used 
by the King of Sardinia only a month before. I 
assure you that we felt quite regal.” 

It may be as well to give a description of “my 
friend’s ward.” Imagineaslender, girlish figure, 
well formed, not too tall, and of erect carriage ; a 
face amiable rather than pretty, framed in a 
wealth of dark hair, her greatest charm. The 
child was but sixteen, and one must not expect 
too much. Need I add that I fell in love with 
her at first sight? No one could have helped 
doing so that beheld her sweet face. I will not 
detail the conversation at length, as it has but 
little bearing on my tale. It will be sufficient 
to say that we talked of Italy, Germany, France, 
through all of which countries my friends—for I 
had already begun tocall Miss May one of tnem, 
and to address her by her Christian name of 
Blanche—had travelled, enjoying themselves as 
only those can who possess an unlimited supply 
of money. 

Our talk then turned upon my hobby, as G— 
was pleased to term my new study, and I had to 
submit to much friendly bantering on the subject. 
Of course I treated all his remarks with supreme 
contempt, aware of my own knowledge, and we 
parted witn a promise from G— to come again 
on the morrow. He allowed Blanche to walk a 
short distance in advance, and turning to me 
with what he considered a very facetious grin on 
his countenance, said, ‘‘ Of course you wish me 
to come alone ? You never did care for children,” 
and left me speechless with dismay and 
chagrin. 

Tne next day was rainy; on the following, 
however, appeared my friend G—, and—alone. 
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“Thanks,” said he. ‘“ For so courteous and 
hearty a welcome I would walk miles. But,’ he 
added, “ if your face was turned toward the road 
instead of away from it, you would perceive 
Blanche coming up the path. If this is the 
reception we are to meet with always, we will 
part at once. Better an eternal separation than 
a false friendsnin!” 

I turned quickly, and sure enough beheld 
Blanche but a little way off. Disdaining to 
notice G—’s remarks, which, by the way, are 
always a little flighty, I hastened toward my fair 
guest, who met me with a sweet smile and both 
hands outstretched. I passed a blissful afternoon. 
Both remained to dine. I sat beside Blanche, 
and wondered how, when God had made this 
earth so beautiful, our first parents could have 
regretted Paradise. My glass of water tasted 
like a choice vintage of Burgundy; my simple 
viands moved before me in all the stately splen- 
dour of an epicurean banquet; nectar and 
ambrosia crowned every goblet. A ‘beggar 
called during the progress of the meal, and I 
bade my servants feed him royally. Later in 
the day I had the extreme felicity of seeing this 
same mendicant removed on a door to the 
neighbouring watch-house, he being incapable 
Of seif-voltion. 

This was but the first of many delightful 
meetings. As I grew stronger, which I found 
convenient to do very quickly, we walked, rode, 
and spent the greater part of the time together, 
they sometimes coming to me, I more often visit- 
ing them. 

One evening we were sitting in my 
bay window, and the setting sun was flooding 
us witn his last beams. I, happening casuaily 
to look overat Bianche, noticed an unusually bril- 
liant lignt in her eyes, animated enougn at all 
times, but now seeming to sparkle like two 
diamonds. Her complexion also was singularly 
transparent. All this surprised me. Turning 
it over in my own mind when I was alone, I was 
startied and horrified by arriving at the following 
conclusion: ‘‘The symptoms of gradual poison- 
ing by arsenic are a strikingly clear and pure 
complexion; great brilliancy in the organs of 
sight; extraordinary animation of manner, 
generally followed by slight, sometimes extreme 
languor.” 

I thought no more. The supreme mo- 
ment for which I had waited and longed so 
many years had come at last. I should become 
known as a student and scientist. I had not a 
doubt but that G—was already slowly poisuning 
Blanche, perhaps for her money! Of course this 
was all surmise on my part, asat this time I was 
not aware that Bianche possessed any. 

I was impatient for worning, and, as early as I 
could in decency, called upon G—. He was 
alone, but did not seem surprised to see me 80 
early, we being so intimate that we were in the 
habit of dropping in upon one another at ail 
hours. I conducted the conversation with, I 
flatter myself, all the skill of a Talleyrand into 
the channels in which I wished it to flow. I dis- 
covered that Blanche held one hundred thousand 
pounds in her own name, inherited from her 
mother, fifty thousand of which were to go to 
G— should she die before her twenty-first birth- 
day ; twenty-five should she marry with his con- 
sent. Above all, G— produced a will in form, 
drawn up by Blackwood ana Blackwood, of Gray’s 
Inn, at Blanche’s request, in whicb her entire 
fortune was left unconditionally to him if she 
should die before coming of age. I determined 
upon an instant and bold attack. 

“G—,” said I, “someone is administering 
arsenic to that child; do you know anything about 
aw?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then replied : 

“Do you think so? Weill, to tell the truth, 
she has been taking a decoction of the drug of 
ner own accord. When we were in Germany or 
Prussia, I forget which, at a small village inn, 
an old gipsy woman showed Blanche a spring 
of which you may have heard. It contains a 
large percentage of arsenic in solution. T'o those 
wno drink its water it will impart a singular 
clearness and briiliancy of complexion.” 

** But,” said I, “are you aware that after a 
certain length of time these waters as surely 





cause the death of those silly enough to use 
them as if they had been struck by light- 
ning ?”” 

« Perfectly,” he replied. ‘‘ Blanche insisted 
upon using them contrary to my advice, and 
has indeed brought a number of bottles filled 
with the waters to Ergiand with her. I have 
been unable to discover their place of coneeal- 
ment, or they would have been destroyed long 
ago.” 

He seemed very unwilling to continue the 
conversation longer, and I returned home ior 
the first time without having seen Blanche. I 
determined, however, to keep a strict wateh 
upon my friend G—. It is neediess to state 
tnat I placed no confidence in this specious tale 
of his. About a week after this interview I 
found a vial of arsenic in Blanche’s boudoir, 
marked witha large initial “G.” My friend 
could not, or, as I am inclined to believe, would 
not, explain its discovery in that particular 
place ; said Blanche must have put it there ner- 
self. A. likely story, indeed! I xept.a diary of 
the events of those days, jotted Gown when they 
were fresh in my memory, and copy in this place 
from its pages. 

** Jong 19.—Returning home after-an absence 
of some nours, I found G— in my library, care- 
fully perusing a volume on tae effect of poisons. 
Says he isin search of an antiaote. Declares 
he fears for the life of his dear ward... He aces 
not fear so much asI. ‘I'he plot is thickening. 
So astute a man as my friena cannot expect to 
hoodwink a man of science like myseli by. his 
plausibie stories and petty subterfgues. Besides, 
I have told him asmucn. Lama manof honour, 
and scorn to work in secret. 

* Jung 22.—Called at G—’s in the afternoon, 
the sun being too powerful for me to venture out 
before. Biancne and G—botn at home. After 
a little desultory conversation I told Bianche sne 
was looking weil, but ratner more frail than 
usual. Blanche laughingly said that as she had 
been born in Italy sne must be considered an 
exotic. Poor chiid! she is in complete ignorance 
of herdanger. G— soon made an excuse to leave 
the room, and I did not see him again until I 
was about to return home, and then his manner 
was very much excited, similar to that of a person 
caught in the act of committing a crime. And 
is he not meditating one ? 

“« June 26.—The aie is cast, and the life of 
Bianche is unto me even as my own. I visited 
her this morning, as indeed I have every day 
since last I wrote in this my diary. Being left 
alone together as usual by G—, who retired 
with some lame excuse as soon as he could, I 
hesitated no longer, but boldly asked Blanche to 
become my wife. She consented, only stipulat- 
ing that we should wait three months after 
obtaining the consent of her kind guardian, G—, 
before the marriage should take place. Three 
months! What may nothappen in tnree montis? 
G— in prison awaiting his trial. Myself living 
only in tne hope of revenge. Blanche—I can 
write no more. 

«« Juuy 2.—My worst suspicions have been con- 
firmed. G— is really attempting the life of my 
darling. This I know beyond all conjecture. 
Last evening he sent a servant with a note in 
whicn he entreated me as a friend to pass the 
night witnhim. I complied the more readily as 
I was anxious to unravel the mystery upon the 
issue of which the life of Blancne depended. 
After a short conversation, during which G— 
seemed in unusually high spirits, we retired— 
not to separate apartments, as I naturally 
supposed, G— having requested me to sleep in 
bis chamber, as it contained two beds, wnich 
would spare the servants the trouble of prepar- 
ing a separate room. He compiains of nervous- 
ness, giving it as a reason for troubling me. 
What scheme can he nave now on the carpet? 
Nothing that can face daylight, I warrant. 

“The apartment to which I was ‘conducted 
was very large, having three windows facing 
toward the gardens, and situated on the second 
floor—Blanche’s chamber was on the first floor 
and immediately below it. The bed G— wasto 
occupy was bounded on the left by the wall of 
the next room, and pushed close against it. Its 


| foot touched a curtained recess or alcove, through 





which, as I afterwards discovered, wasa passage 
leading to the next apartment. My bed was io 
the right of his and facing the windows, through 
which the full moon was pouring a flood of 
radiance. There were two doors to the chamber, 
one to the right and at the foot of my bed, 
through which we entered, and which G— 
locked ; the other a half-glass one with a white 
curtain drawn across it parallel with tne win- 
dows, and leading, by a private staircase, to the 
floor below. G—, during nis travels, had collected 
a great number of curiosities, which were |ib- 
erally displayed in all-parts of the rambling old 
house. 

“ Sleep did not descend upon me as quickly 
as usual, and the room being so well lighted by 
the moon, I was able to notice some exceedingly 
large and fine branches of pink corals; several] 
delicate, foam-like shells, looking like fairy 
barques riding at anchor in the sea of silver ligit, 
beside numerous grotesque carvings in wood and 
ivory upon tables of inlaid Indian work. From 
the centre of the ceiling, at the extremity of a 
heavy silver chain, depended a griffin of the 
same metal, with extended wings. Its eyes 
were formed of two large bailas rubies, which 
seemed to glitter with almost human animation, 
As I gazed upon this remarkable specimen of 
handicraft the slight sammer wind caused it to 
sway toand fro, giving it an exceedingly un- 
pleasant appearance of life. Its eyes fascinated 
me as might the stare of a basilisk. All the 
tales of horror I.had ever read seemed to passin 
review before me, until I was on the point of 
darting in terror from the room. Suddenly I 
recollected that I must consider Blanche and 
her danger, instead of letting my own foolish 
and groundless fears obtain the mastery over my 
better sense. I then, by a great effort of will, 
composed myself, and in a snort time fell intoa 
fitful slumber. 

‘* As near as I could judge, it was about two 
o’clock in the morning when I was awakened by 
a siight noise in the room. I am alight sleeper 
at all times. The moon was setting, so tnat 
objects could scarcely be. distinguished clearly, 
and on looking around I beheld the eyes of the 
griffin fixed upon me with, as I imagined, an 
expression of fiendish pleasure and malice. A 
movement in the other bed caused me to turn 
my eyes without moving my body in that direc- 
tion, and I beheld a sight which, knowing as I 
did the evil intentions of G— toward Biancne, 
froze me with intense horrorand dread. I should 
mention,that I, being in the shadow, and G—in 
what remained of the moonlight, was able to 
observe all nis movements without being in turn 
observed. My anxiety for thesafety of Blanche, 
and my recent illness, must be the excuse for 
my terror on this occasion. G—, keeping his 
eyes fixed upon my bed, watching for any move- 
ment on my part, and as if fearful of being ob- 
served, was slowly and noiselessly working his 
way, whilelying on his back, toward the curtained 
alcove to wnich I have alluded. Tie foot-board, 
which was of heavy carved oak and unusually high, 
seemed to give way before him, as did also the 
curtains, and I distinctly heard him cautiously 
threading the passage leading to the adjoining 
room. 

“« My first inclination was to shriek for help, 
but my tongue refused utterance; my next To 
rise and foliow—where I could but too easily 
guess. I arose, and, making my way with mucn 
care down the staircase, at last arrived at 
Blanche’scnamber, the door of which stood open, 
and looked in. Could I be dreaming? or was 
the bird in the room above a demon? ‘Inere, 
in the centre of Bianche’s apartment, hung tne 
griffin, gazing upon me as before. Beside her bed 
stood atable, bearing the night-lamp and a govlet 
of water. G— took the glass to the window and 
flung its contents into the garden; he then re- 
filled it from a vial which I for the first time 
perceived him to be carrying. 

“ Fearful of being seen I waited no longer, 
but hurried back to my chamber. I woulda nave 
fied home, only that by so doing I knew I snould 
put expose my darling to still greater peril. 
had not been in bed many minutes when, Dap. 
pening to glance toward the haif-glass acor © 
which I have already spoken, I beneld the face 
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of G—. He had drawn the curtain, and was 
jooking at me. Soon heseemed satisfied that I 
was asleep, and I heard him return to the room 
as he had left it, and all was quiet. I lay awake, 
alternately gazing at the griffin, which had, as 
I supposed, returned to the room in which I had 
first beheld it, and watching for some new move 
on G—’s part. He, however, remained calmly 
sleeping, while I nearly made myself ill with 
gloomy forebodings. If G— does not request my 
company the following night, I shall invite my- 
self. Oh, for morning, that I may be up and 
doing! 

« JuLty 3.—Another night spent with G— at 
his request. Once more the horrible scene of 
the previous one has been enacted. On the 
morrow I shall interview the chief of police, and 
lay before him a full account of this infamous 
plot. The justice of Heaven can no longer 
delay, and I must consider myself its humble 
instrument. G— is my oldest and best friend, 
but all ties must be severed when duty calls. 
Can I think of him and forget Blanche, my 
promised bride ? 

" “Jury 4.—Yesterday called upon the chief. 
He did not seem so greatly impressed and 
horrified as I expected under the circumstances. 





He is the repository of so many crimes that I | 


suppose this is but one added to the many with 
which he is already familiar, and though suffici- 
ently awful in my eyes, does not appear of equal 
magnitude to his clearef and more experienced 
vision. He advises me tovisit G— again, promis- 
ing, if I shall be disturbed as before, to inter- 
fere on the morrow, July fifth. 
come? 

“Jury 5—I shallgo mad! Last night before 
retiring G— prepared two glasses of what he 
called claret negus, which looked cool and 
refreshing. He placed the glasses on a table 
beside me, and excusing himself, left the room. 
As may be imagined, I took good care to change 
them, and exultedin my own cunning. On G—’s 


me hung! 
again. 

«** Perhaps I had best explain,’ said the chief. 
*You, Mr. Neville, have been made the victim 
of a practical joke.’ 

“Yes, it must beso. The truth was commenc- 
ing gradually to dawn upon me. 

«*T, he continued, ‘have been a party to 
the conspiracy from the first, which will account 
for my failing toact when you first made known 
your suspicions to me. G— has however done 
some good, for he has been successful in curing 
Miss May of a habit which migat otherwise 
have proved fatal to her. He was unable to 


Et tu, Brute!’ And he went off 


find in what part of the house the young lady 


had concealed the waters brought by her from 
Germany; but happening to discover, by mere 
accident, that she was in the habit of pouring 
the contents of a bottle into a goblet placed 
beside her bed, ready to be taken the first 
thing on rising in the morning, he bribed her 
maid to throw away the poison and to substitute 
an antidote (prepared by our good friend, Dr. 
Lumley) while her mistress slept. This was 


; done for nearly a month, by which time G— 


thought all danger at anend. Then you began 
to throw out vague hints about arsenic, 
almost accusing him of being a murderer. Tne 
vial that was dropped in Miss May’s boudoir, 
and his troubled manner on meeting you, were 
but means to prepare you for the dénouement. 
Being well acquainted with your highly ner- 
vous and imaginative temperament, it was an 


| easy matter for G—to work upon you as he did. 


Will it never | 


teturn we pledged each other, and took our | 


candles. Instead of passing, as I expected, a 
sleepless night, watching for any sign of treachery 
on his part, I fell into a most profound slumber, 


from which I awoke this morning with tie. 


humiliating consciousness that I had been 
drugged despite all my caution. Yet how could 
this be? Could G— have doctored both glasses 


by mistake? What could have been his motive? | 


Iam inamaze! How will this end? G— seems 
this morning to be in a state of great good-hu- 
mour, and has been rallying me, caliing in Blanche 
to be introduced to the ‘knignt of the rueful 
countenance.’ I thought of Nero, Heliogabaius 
and Commodus, and was silent. Called upon 
the chief, who listened very gravely, and then 
requested me to meet him at G—’s house at two 
o'clock p.m. sharp, when he will be prepared to 
act. 

_ “Two o’crock, P.M.—Like Don Quixote, I 
have made a bonfire of the books that worked 
my ruin. Science and I have shaken hands, and 
since the parting is to be for ever it matters not 
whether asfriendorenemies. Like Cincinnatus 
Ihave returned to my plough, but, unlike him, 
Without honour. Hereafter nature shall be my 
only library, roses and violets fill up the measure 
of my existence. Farewell, fame and fortune! 
I scorn bota ye and your favours ! 

“ Precisely at the appointed hour, I presented 
myself at G—’s house. As I entered [ was 
met by Blanche, a roguish gleam in her soft 
eyes. In the drawing-room, around the table, 
garnished with decanters of wine and baskets 
of cake, sat the chief of police, with Dr. Lumley 
and G—, Ihadcherisheda very definite expecta- 
tion of seeing this latter person loaded with 
chains, and was proportionately disappointed 
on finding nim still atlarge. On beholding me 
he burst into ashout of merriment. I sank into 
a chair, speechless with amazement. 

“*Well, Hal,’ cried G—,as soon as he could 
Speak, “you have. put your foot in it!’ 

“«What do you mean?’ I asked, for I was 
at a loss to comprehend his drift. 

‘You are a pretty friend,’ he replied, ‘to 
sit there and ask me what I mean, when you 
have been exercising your best energy to have 





Dr. Lumley and myself were taken into his con- 
fidence, and you were invited, so to speak, into 
the lion’s den. Miss May was persuaded to 
change her room for one in the opposite wing. 
Then G—, at dead of night, stole like a spirit, 
when he was sure you were awakeand watcning 
him, downstairs, and prepared a baleful draught 
for one who was calmly sleeping in the other 
extremity of the house.’ 

“ Yes,’ said G—, ‘and was very near spoiling 
the fun by laughing outright. You did look so 
comical, Hal, with your terrified pniz and chat- 
tering teeth!’ 

“«My teeth did not chatter! I angrily ex- 

imed. 

«Yes, they did,’ he rejoined. ‘ You were too 
scared to notice such trifles.’ 

«« But I distinctly saw you disappear through 
the foot-board of the bed.’ 

«* @— shook with mirth. 

««T purchased that bedstead,’ ne replied, ‘ at 
a sale in Yorkshire. It is quite a curiosity, be- 
ing of richly carved oak, bolted instead of glued 
together. I removed the base bolts, which per- 
mitted the foot-board to swing freely on the top 
ones. I put rubber springs in the sockets, and 
oiled all the bearings to prevent noise. For the 


| rest, 1 depended upon your imagination.’ 


* I was ashamed to ask G— about the griffin. 
Later on I discovered that he had placed one in 
each room, not, however, as I had supposed, 
with the intention of adding to my terror, but 
simply at the request of Blanche, who was much 
pleased with the glittering toy. 

**« Did you doctor both glasses of negus?’ I 
asked, somewnat hesitatingly. 

«Oh, no,’ said G—, coolly, ‘only one, which 
I placed on my side of the table. I left the 
room purposely to afford you an opportunity of 
changing them, as I was certain you would. 
Everything was done with reference to the end, 
my boy.’ 

I was dumfounded. 

«The will! I cried, desperately, for I was 
beginning to feel somewhat like a drowning man 
going down for the third time. 

«« Forged! said G—, in a sepulchral voice. 

«There was a long pause. Tien the chief, 
Dr. Lumley, and G—, rose and arrayed them- 
selves in great solemnity before me. 

«The best hotel in the place is the “ Stag’s 
Head,”’ said the chief, in his blandest tones. 
‘ Or, if you prefer, we could go to London. I 
will add, that ILalways take champagne.’ 

«“<T, said Dr. Lumley, ‘never, under any 
circumstances, drink anything but burgundy.’ 

“As for me,’ said G—, ‘I will take arsenic 
in mine.’” 





As my diary, which I have never resumed 
since that dreadful fifth of July, ends here, in 
mercy permit me to draw the curtain. 

x % * * * 


It is the first week in October, a warm and 
pleasant day. Blanche, G—, and myself are 
seated once more in my bay window. The three 


| months have past, and the following week 


Blanche is to become mine. As we sit, hand 
clasped in hand, G— rises and extends his arms 
over us as if in benediction. 

«Bless you, my children!’ says he. ‘‘ May 
you always be happy, and may no poisonous 


| cloud ever darken the noontide glory of your 


| existence.” 





My brow darkens for a moment, but my 
dearest Blanche puts her soft arms about my 
neck and gently whispers, in the sweetest of 
voices : 

“It was your love for me that made you all 
this trouble. I shall never, never forget it.” 

And allis forgotten and forgiven as I gaze 
into the loving eyes of “ My Friend’s Ward.” 





COUSIN ANNIE’S CHILD. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


“LitTLE wife, little wife, open the door, 
please !” 

Tne rich, musical tones scarcely reached my 
ear wnen I sprang to the door and opened it, to 
find my busbani standing there with a real, 
live, fiesh-and-blood baby in his arms. 

“ Wnerever in tuis world did you get-——” I 
began. 

“Isn’t it a stunner, Kitty?” he asked, 
gravely, his dark eyes twinkling with suppressed 
fun. 

“ But where did you——’ 

** Now, little woman, you are never going to 
keep a fellow out here in the cold while you ask 
questions ?” 

« But where——” 

« Mrs. Staunton—ma’am !” 

And pushing me gently inside the closed door, 
and drawing a big chair up to the fire, was 
about to ensconce himself in its comfortable 
depths, when, glancing at the baby, he stopped 
short with a look comical to behold. 

“ You little rascal, you aren’t go—— Buthe 
is, though, Kitty! Do take him!” in most im- 
ploring tones, as baby’s face assumed innumer- 
able little wrinkles and puckers preparatory toa 
—since it isn’t summer I must say—winter’s 
squall. 

“Come to its own mamma,” I called, coax- 
ingly, holding out my hands. 

Tnere must have been that in my voice or man- 
ner which toucned a responsive chord in its tiny 
memory, for the sweet little face was smootn 
straightway, a glad light came into the bright, 
black eyes, and tne little fellow, with a sob of 
joy, sprang into my ontstretched arms, and 
soon, under my womanly caresses, was cooing 
very happily. 

“And now, Tom,” I said, turning to my hus- 
band, wno had been watching my movements 
with evident admiration, “will you tell me 
where you got this baby?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Curiosity, I will,” and an amused 
look came over his countenance. ‘‘I knew you 
could do it, Pussy.” 

* Do what ?” I interpolated. 

Tend tne baby, of course.” 

“Tend the baby, indeed! A deal I know 
about tending babies! But where did you get 
it, and where is its mother ?” 

“Well, you see, I was down at the station this 
afternoon—you know I was expecting Brown by 
the down train, but he did not come. While I 
was watching for him a richly-dressed, nice-look- 
ing lady got out. Just glancing about her for 


> 


an instant, she walked up to me and asked ever 
so sweetly if I’d please hold her baby for a 
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minute. And what could I do, dear? You can 
bear witness that I have a weakness for a hand- 
some woman; so, as I saw no reason to refuse, I 
took it.” 

“‘ And the lady ?” 

“Well, the lady—she—vanished round the 
corner and I haven’t seen her since.” 

“Oh, Tom Staunton! If that isn’t like you 
for all the world,to beso taken in by a pretty 
woman.” 

I burst into long and uncontrollable peals of 
laughter, in which Tom joined as heartily as my- 
self, though at my expense, as I afterwards 
learned. 

“But what did you bring him here for?” I 
at length managed toarticulate, the tears stream- 
ing down my face in my mirth. 

“Why, Pussy, I didn’t know what to do with 
the youngster; but after a while a bright idea 
struck me; I thought, ‘ He will make a fine play- 
thing for Kitty to while away the hours when I 
am gone,’ and so I brought him home.” 

‘On, Tom, Tom !” I was sober enough now. 
**What made you? Why didn’t you send him 
to an hospital or an almshouse? I do not like 
your plaything; I have not the least idea how 
to care for it.” 

“Why, Puss, I thought you women knew all 
about such things. I’m sure I’m deuced sorry,” 
stammered the poor fellow. “T’ll carry him 
rignt back though.” 

And he rose and stood in front of me, 
twirling his hat round and round, waiting for 
me to give him the baby. 

I looked first into the grave, earnest face of 
my husband, then down at the wee creature in 
my lap, then back again. 

“No, Tom,” I said at last, “ you brought him 
to me, and though I do not know what todo 
with him, I cannot send him out into tne cold 
world alone. I shall keep him.” 

This last with decision. 

“Poor little soft-hearted Kitty,” he said, a 
quiet smile illumining his features. “It’s too bad, 
any way.” 

I did not quite understand what it was he 
thought too bad, but before I could question him 
there came a quick, energetic little rap at the 
door, and I opened it to usher in Cousin Annie. 
— gave a little crow of delight at sight of 

er. 

Like a flash came through my mind the joke 
tnat nad been played upon me; and barely stop- 
ping to exchange greetings, as I transferred 
Annie’s “‘treasure” to her arms, I made one 
dash at Tom, only to be caught in his strong 
arms, half-smothered with hugs and a “ There, 
—_ rebel!” as he placed me once more upon my 

eet. 

Cousin Annie looked on in laughing astonish- 
ment, while Tom leaned back in his chair and 
fairly roared. 

“‘ What's the matter, Kitty ?” she asked, as I 
helped her to lay aside her wraps. 

“Puss has been contemplating sending your 
son and heir to the hospital or an almshouse, 
Annie,” said Tom, bursting into fresh pa- 
roxysms. 

“Wicked creature! 
you.” 

And her eyes sparkled with merriment as she 
entered into the spirit of the fun. 

I think just here I would have dearly loved to 
get my fingers on Tom’s ears; but I was too 
wise for another encounter, knowing at best that 
I should only get worsted. I suppose a little 
grieved expression must have stolen over my face, 
as I never could bear with any sort of grace 
being laughed at; for Tom suddenly ceased his 
merriment and said, kindly : 

**It is too bad to plague you so, little wife.” 

* Yes, Tom, [amafraid you are a bad fellow,” 
interposed Annie. 

“She has concluded on the whole that she 
will keep your baby though, but she doesn’t 
know what she is to do with him,” added Tom, 
inimitably. 

Then we laughed in chorus. 

You see it all happened in this wise: Cousin 
Annie, who frequently came to town and‘usually 
stopped with us, had got off the train while Tom 
Was waiting for nis friend, and after talking with 


I did not think it of 





Tom for some time had asked him to take her 
baby for a moment, and as she had some shop- 
ping to do he had offered to relieve her of it al- 
together by bringing it up to the house. Now 
Cousin Annie in her visits to us had never 
brought her baby and I had never seen it ; hence 
the joke. 

The next day my husband's old friend and 
college chum, Gerard Brown, came to us. They 
had never seen each other since the day they left 
the sacred walls of their alma mater, and many 
were the jokes and stories they recalled of the 
olden time when together they had been ver- 
dant fishermen, rollicking sophs, or staid seniors. 
Brown belonged to that class of bronzed, bearded 
men such as you can see almost everyday, 
though rarely with the same expression—a 
strange blending of gentleness and power—or 
such splendid, limpid blue eyes. 

Cousin Annie was, besides being my favourite 
cousin, the widow of my old friend, Harry Mer- 
ton, and, as Tom had said, a handsome woman. 
Tall and stately, with grace in every movement, 
a lovely face, rich auburn hair and sparkling 
black eyes, thoroughly accomplished, a fine con- 
versationalist, it was little to be wondered at that 
Gerard Brown, even though having his heart 
all untouched by the wiles of many a beautiful 
belle, should at last bow and worship at the 
shrine of so rare a woman. I could see the 
very first time they met that he was charmed 
witn her, and later on the attraction proved 
mutual. 

And so the short, blissful winter days glided 
away, lengthened into weeks, and still Gerard 
and Annie stayed on. I cannot look back on 
those days and delightful evenings without a 
deep pain at my heart—we were all so happy. 
For ‘fom and myself were almost as much lovers 
as the others, and we quite lived over again the 
old days. 

I suppose, as the story-writers say, “‘I have 
made a mess of it,’ and shall have to tell now, 
if you care to listen, what should have been told 
at the beginning. But it is long years now since 
I, plain Kitty Alan,an unpretending little music- 
teacher, first looked upon the face of gay, hand- 
some Tom Staunton, nomeon acollege vacation. 
He fell in love aimost at first signt, and happily 
never fell out again. And despite my relatives 
and numerous old ladies who said long courtships 
never turned out well, I waitedfor him. First, 
two more years of coliege, then a year at his 
profession. 

My relatives said they were afraid poor Kitty 
would have a hard time of it, but since the afore- 
said individuals had never troubled themselves 
about me in the least before, it is perhaps 
unnecessary for me to inform you that I did not 
heed them. At the age of fifteen I had been 
left an orphan with only distant relatives, 
and though offered a home with one of them 
I had refused, preferring to try what I could 
do for myself rather than eat the bread of de- 
pendence. 

I was never very strong ; from time immemo- 
rial the Alans had been tne victims of consump- 
tion, and sometimes I feared that our old enemy 
would assail me, that I must go as all the rest 
had gone. Still I managed to battle quite suc- 
cessfully with the world until I succeeded in 
obtaining what might be termed a fine educa- 
tion, especially in music. 

After this life grew easier. Somehow I found 
plenty of friends, and then Tom came into my 
life and it was pleasanter yet. 

We were very poor, ‘om and I, but at the end 
of the three years we disappointed them all, the 
people who had said the disagreeable things, by 
marrying and living happily. 

About this time an old bachelor uncle dying 
left mea fewthousand pounds. I had ever been 
his favourite niece, and once before he had given 
me a small sum of money. 

Instead of settling down, “ being sensible,” 
and putting it all in the bank as most people 
would have done, I resolved that .my long- 
cherished dreams should be realised. We 
would travel; and so, safely investing a part 
of the money, we took the surplus and set out. 

We were gone two years. Think of it—two 
years under soft Italian skies, sunny France, in 





beautifal Switzerland—in all the countries of 
the world which you would love to visit! Ang 
cat you ask if I regretted it? And now to re. 
turn to my story. 

Gerard had imtended stopping with us only 
two or three weeks, but then I suppose he had 
not counted on the time it might take should he 
fallin love. Doubtless the thought had never 
occurred to him. 

At length the time came that he must leave 
us, but he went with the understanding that 
when spring came we should all meet again; for 
he would come back—this time to take our 
Cousin Annie away with him. 

And so one day, when the sky was once more 
a soft azure, the earth robed in her mantle of 
green, the budding verdure and sweet arbutus 
blossoms opening to the sunlight and shedding 
their exquisite perfume trough all the air, the 
birds carolling most bewitching melodies, tnere 
was a quiet wedding at our home, and Tom gare 
away tne bride. 

The happiness of our cousin and friend was 
short-lived. Barely had one orief year elapsed 
when the sad news came to us that Annie was 
no more. 


** Sap to us,” wrote Gerard, “ but to my Annie 
*tis the opening of the gates of pearl.” 


Shortly after this I was one day sitting alone : 
in my room, thinking of her, when Gerard and 
my husband came in. ‘Only a tender, sorrowful 
gleam in the splendid blue eyes, a slight un- 
bending and quivering of the proud lips when 
he spoke of her told how the man suffered.. 

“ Kitty,” he said, “aside from myself no one 
in the world understood Annie as you did. [ 
want you to take herchild. Because he belonged 
to her I feel that I should spoil him ; besides, 
only women are fit for those things, and you 
alone can instill into his mind the principles 
which she would have instilled. I have conf- 
dence in no one but yourself to make of bim 
that which I think she would have made cond 
she have lived to see him grow to manhood. [f 
you will do this I will pay you any sum you 
please to name.” 

“I say, Gerard, old fellow,” broke in Tom, 
** you should know us better than that ; and, be- 
sides, didn’t Kitty agree to keep him before she 
ever saw you?” 

And co after a little Baby Dagobert came to 
live with us, to fill our home with merry prattle 
and childish laughter, and monopolise a dig 
corner of our hearts for nis own especial beneiit 
with his sweet, winning ways, so like the mother 
he had lost. 


A fine summer afternoon was drawing toward 


its close. The parting sunbeams struck into 4 
beautiful room and feil on the soft carpet. ney 
revealed the unconscious face and form of a man 
who slept almost breathlessly, as it seemed. They 
touched the pale face and rosy, humid lips of a 
woman who stood at a tableand with deft fingers 
was arranging some exquisite flowers, that tne 
first glance of the sleeper might rest upon toem 
when he awoke. . 

Every few minutes her eyes wandered to the 
bed, and wit one long, sweeping glance searcned 
the pale, emaciated features; and after each 
survey acontraction as of sharp, deep pain dis- 
turbed her otherwise calm countenance. 

After a time the lady seated herself just out of 
sight of the sleeper. Barely had she done 50 
when he moved uneasily and opened his eyes- 
Then all was still again. 

« Kitty,” calledthe sick man, faintly, “come 
close to me and let me see you.” 

In an instant she was on her knees by the bed- 
side. She did not try to talk, but her great 
brown eyes spoke to himas her lips could never 
do, while her white fingers stole caressingly 
through the black, wavy hair in the old fond 
way. long and earnestly he looked into tnose 
soft eyes, reading the undying love written 
there. 

“We never dreamed of this, did we, dear— 
that I, tne strong man, should be lying here, 
while my little wife, the weakling, a frost- 
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‘ower, should be left to live out her life alone? 
—I have feared lest each rude blast should 
take her away from me—but God has been very 
good to me ; only it is hard to think that I must 
jeave you—that I can stay no longer. Perhaps 
He will allow me to watch over and shield you 
just the same. And you will come to me ina 
jittle while, Kitty ; in a little while, to part no 
more.” 

Very tenderly he lingered over those last 
words, “to part no more.” Then 

«The wisdom of Jesus Christ passeth all un- 
derstanding. God—bless——” 

A grey pallor came over the handsome features, 
the lovely, loving eyes grew misty. It was ‘‘ the 
old, old fashion ; the fashion that came in with 
our first garments, and will last unchanged until 
our race has run its course, and the wide firma- 
ment is rolled up like a scroll.” The big, un- 
selfish heart had ceased its beating. The life of 
the natural, noble man was gone out,and the 
wife was alone. 

It was a long time, a very longtime, before 
anyone came in; and when at last the door did 
open it wasto admit the old family physician, 
wno, as his practised eyes went from the living 
marble by the bedside to the face of the dead, 
paused on the threshold and motioned to his 
colleague, who came in after him, followed by 
the only sister of the dead man, weeping bitterly. 
The old doctor then advanced and laid his hand 
gently on the arm of the woman, but she did not 
stir. He leaned over and spoke to her in firm, 
kindly tones: 

“Mrs. Staunton !”” 

A wild, insane light came into the beautiful 
eyes, and she shook off the detaining hand 
almost rudely. The expression which crossed 
the doctor’s face was a pained and troubled 
one. 

“I ’onts my ’ittle mamma! I ’onts my 
Pussy !” sounded a little, plaintive voice from 
the adjoining room. 

Someone opened the door for him, and in 
another moment soft, baby arms were about the 
woman’s neck. 

Like summer tempest came her tears ; 

Sweet, my child, 1 live for thee. 
And snatching the child to her breaking heart, 
‘she hurriedly quitted the room. 

After that one burst of grief she was always 
calm and self-possessed as usual, the snowy 
whiteness of her hair alone telling the story of 
the terrible struggle she had undergone. 





Many years have passed and Mrs. Staunton was 
long since laid to rest beside the husband she 
loved so much. We live here in the old house, 
Dagobert and I. How strange it all seems that 
it snould come about so! That Gerard Brown 
should be living here in their house, finishing a 
story begun by Tom’s wife, while his wife and 
mine all are gone. But someone is coming, and 
I pause and listen to the clear, ringing voice of 
Dagobert. 

“ There is no one there. You can go in, Gracie, 
and I will come in a moment.” 

Then the door swings open ; on its threshold 
stands a woman, fair as we dream of angels. A 
little pleased exclamation escapes the red lips ; 
then she stands for a full minute in mute ad- 
miration. 

It is a different room from what she bad ex- 
Dected, perhaps. It is unlike all the rest of 
the house. The other rooms are quite ordinary; 
every-day affairs; but this is unlike any I 
was everin. From the elegant paintings on 
the wall down to the smallest flower vase, 
each bit of crystal, of vertu, all is unique, 
costly. 

“It was always an old, odd fancy of mine,” 
said Kitty Staunton, “to have one room as 
nearly to my taste as my means would permit, 
and in this room to live my best life; into it 
none but friends should ever come.” 

And this had been the result. 

Then the girl goes forward by the grand mirror 
Which reaches from floor to ceiling, not deigning 
even a glance at the lovely creature, allin white, 
fiflected there—straight on to the other end of 
ne room, where a deep arch, draped with silk 





and lace, separates the main apartment from a 
smaller one. 

With one handshe parts thesilken curtains and 
looks ; here, as before, all is beautiful. On eitner 
side, extending from soft, velvet carpet to fres- 
coed ceiling, are cases filled with books. At the 
end a grand piano. 

She sits down to it and dreamily runs her 
fingers over the keys. What tone and sweet- 
ness? In amomentshe has launched forth into 
most enchanting melodies. Never have I 
heard such music. It would seem that she 
breathes in the very spirit of the place so stored 
with sacred memories, misty with by-gone dreams 
and hopes. . 

And Dagobert, who has come in quietly and is 
now standing beside her—big, tall, broad-shnoul- 
dered, handsome Dagobert-—bends his stately 
head in silent homage. 

At length the player ceases and lifts to his her 
great blue eyes, all wet with unshed tears. With- 
out speaking he stoops and kisses the sweet 
mouth, his hair, wavy and black as night, brush- 
ing hers of sheeny goid. 

** To-morrow you will be my wife, Gracie; all 
my own, my very own.” 

His voice of itself is one lingering caress. 

** How do you like our home ?” 

“It is fairyland !”’ she answered, softly. 

‘And you are the fairy,” he says, smiling 
down at her. 

And so, for them the coming day, for me, for 
all is 

To-morrow! Ah! golden to-morrow! 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_—_>—_—. 


On Forxs.—Forks are an Italianinvention,and 
in England were so perfecta novelty in the days 
of Queen Bess that Fynes Moryson, in his curious 
“Ttinerary,” relating a bargain with the patrone 
of a vessel which was to convey him from Venice 
to Constantinople, stipulated to be fed at his 
table, and to have “his glass or cup to drink in 
peculiar to himself, with his knife, spoon and 
tork.” This thing was so strange that he found 
it necessary to describe it. It is an instrument 
**to hold tne meat while he cuts it, for they hold 
it ill-manners that one should touch the meat 
with his hands.” At the close of the sixteenth 
century were our ancestors eating as the Tur- 
kish noblesse at present do, with only the free 
use of their fingers, steadying their meat and 
conveying it to their mouths by mere manual 
dexterity. They were indeed most indelicate in 
their habits, scattering on the tabdle-cioth all 
their bones and parings. To purify their tables 
the servant bore a long wooden “ voiding knife,” 
by which he scraped the fragments irom the 
table into a basket, called a ‘‘voider.” In Ger- 
many the use of forks was reprobated, where 
some uncleanly saints actually preached against 
the unnatural custom “as an insult on Provi- 
dence not to touch our meat with our fingers.” 
It is a curious fact that forks were long imter- 
dicted in the Congregation de St. Maur, and 
were only used after a protracted struggle be- 
tween the old members, zealous for their tradi- 
tions, and the young reformers for their fingers. 
The fork does not appear to have been in 
general use before the Restoration. On the in- 
troduction of forks there appears to have been 
some difficulty in the manner they were to be 
held and used. A French writer asserts thatan 
Englishman may be discovered anywhere, if he 
be observed at table, because he places his fork 
upon the left side of his plate; a Frenchman, 
by using the fork alone without the knife ; and 
a German, by planting it perpendicularly into 
his plate; and a Russian, by using it as a tooth- 
pick. 

Inrropucrion or Tospacco.—it was thought 
at the time of its introduction that the nation 
would be ruined by the use of tobacco. Like all 


' novel tastes the newly-imported leaf maddened 
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all ranks among us. “The money spent in 
smoke is unknown,” said a writer of that day, 
lamenting over this ‘new trade of tobacco in 
which he feared there were more than seven 
thousand tobacco houses.” James the First, in 
his memorable “‘ Counterblast to Tobacco,” only 
echoed from the throne the popular cry ; but the 
blast was too weak against the smoke, and vainly 
his paternal majesty attempted to terrify bis 
liege children that “they were making a sooty 
kitchen in their inward parts, soiling and infest- 
ing them with an unctuous kind of soot, as hath 
been found in some great tobacco-eaters, that 
after their death were opened.” ‘Ihe informa- 
tion was perhaps a pious fraud. ‘nis tract, 
which has incurred so much ridicule, was in 
truth a meritorious effort to allay the extrava- 
gance of the moment. But such popular excesses 
end themselves, and the royal author mignt 
have left the subjects to the town satirists of 
the day, who found the theme inexhaustible for 
ridicule or invective. 

Quittrp Corron Jacxsets.—In 1511 a 
hundred cotton jackets (jaquetas) quilted with 
cotton, and brought from England, were sent to 
the Spaniards at Hispaniola, as the best defence 
against the arrows of the Indians. 

Stars Gerting Bricur over Emrraup 
Minzs.—Botn Spaniards and Indians say tnat 
when a star passes over Ytoco, where the 
emerald mines are, it becomes manifestly 
brighter, as bright as the moon of six days old. 

Huger Porruaursr Carrack.—In the year 
1592a Portuguese carrack was captured by Sir 
John Barrough, which is thus descrived. This 
carrack was in burden no less than one thou- 
sand six hundred tons, whereof nine nundred 
were merchandise. She carried thirty-two 
pieces of brass ordnance, and between six and 
seven hundred passengers ; was built with seven 
decks, seven story, one main aslope, three close 
decks, one forecastle, and a spare deck of two 
floors a-piece. According to tne observations of 
Mr. Rovert Adams, an excellent geometrician, 
she was in length from the beak nead to the 
stern one hundred and sixty-five feet, in breadth 
near forty-seven feet, the length of ner keel one 
hundred feet, of the mainmast one hundred 
and twenty-one feet, its circuits at the partners 
near eleven feet, and her mainyard one nundrea 
and six feet. 

IMPERIOUSNESS OF FasHion.—The Countess 
of Newcastle, in “The Annual Parliament,” 
says: There is inthis kingdom some foolish and 
unnecessary customs, which have been brought 
from foreign parts, which ought to be abolisned. 
One is to aig holes in the ears to set pendants 
in, which puts the kingdom toa charge of pain, 
and also is a heavy burden therein. The second is 
to pull up the hedges of the eyebrows by the 
roots, leaving none but a narrow and thin row, 
that the eyes can reveive no shade therefrom. 
The third is to peel the first skin off the face 
with oil of vitriol, that a new skin may come in 
the place, which is apt to shrivel tue skin under- 
neata. 

Ear.y Srreer LiGuHTine 1n Paris.—July 14, 
1465, proclamation was made in ali the public 
places in Paris that every householder should 
keep a lanthorn and candle burning before his 
dwelling during the night. 

SoorHsaYER, OR Books as A CURE FOR 
Wircucrarr.—There is among the Cotton MSS. 
a letter from some Duke of Milan to a king of 
England, requesting that a certain soothsayer, 
or a book on divination, which ne had heard 
existed in England, might be sent to him to free 
him from a disorder which he ascribed to witch- 
craft. 

Tse ImaGE or THE VIRGIN AT VENICE.—An 
old author says: I would passe over the image 
of the Virgin Mary, painted 4 la Mosaica, that 
is as if it were engraven, but that they attribute 
great miracles to it, so the weomen, desirous to 
know the state of their absent friends, place a 
wax candle before the image and believe that if 
their friend be alive it cannot be put out with 
any force of wind; but that if he be dead the 
least breath of wind puts it out, or rather of itself 
it goes out, and besides for that I would mention 
that those who are adjudged to death offer waxe 
candles te this image, apd as they passe by fall 
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prostrate and adore the same. To conclude, I 
would not omit mention thereof, because all 
shipps coming into the haven use to salute this 
image and that of Saint Marke with peeces of 
ordinance, as well and more than the duke. A 
merchant of Venice saved from shipwreke, by 
the light of a candle on a dark night, gave by 
his last will to this image that his heirs for ever 
should find a waxe candle to burn before the 
same. 

MILLsTONE OF NovoGcorop anp St. ANTHONY. 
—In Novogorod they show a great millstone 
upon whicn they say St.|Anthony performed his 
devotions from Rome to this place ; that he came 
down the Tiber into the Mediterranean, through 
the streights, over all the seas in his way to the 
Baltick, on this stone, and going up the Wologda, 
at last fixed his residence at Novogorod. After 
he came ashore he agreed with some fishermen 
for the first draught of their net, which proved 
to be a large chest containing the saint’s canoni- 
cal robes, his books and money ; with the money 
he built this monastery, where he ended his 
days, and his body still remains uncorrupted. 

An Experiment in Wirtcucrart.—In the 
City of Orfino, near Loretto, an old lady and her 
niece made their maid try this experiment in 
witchcraft—the receipt was an old woman’s. Itis 
that a young virgin should fast for nine weeks 
together three times a week, to the honour of 
the Indian King; that during all this time she 
should never name the names of God, Jesus, and 
the Blessed Virgin ; that she was to take once a 
week the Holy Sacrament to the honour of the 
Indian King or Emperor. Then, after the nine 
weeks were expired, she should make ready a 
room where there were no pictures or images, 
but only a new table, a new chair, a new candle- 
stick, and new linen, to overspread the table 
withal. In this room she was to wait alone the 
coming of the Indian King, who should then 
certainly appear with a great purse full of gold 
in his hands. She was to say nothing to him 
except ‘“‘ Welcome, the Indian King! Welcome 
the Indian Emperor!” Upon whicn he would 
leave his purse upon the table and disappear. 

To DispersE WHIRLWINDs.—Often when 
they see come afar off the great woirlwinds which 
the mariners cail dragons, if this passeth over 
their ship it bruiseth them, and overwhelmeth 
them in the waves. When the mariners see one 
come they take new swords and beat one against 
the other in a cross upon the prow, or toward 
the coast from whence the storm comes, and hold 
that this hinders it from coming over their ship, 
and turneth it aside. 

SPLENDID JEWELLERY.—The Spanish minister, 
Eusenada, a man without a foot of land, and not 
allied to anyone that had, wore about his person 
on every gala day jewels nearly to the amount of 
£100,000. 

ENACTMENT AGAINST THE PROGNOSTICATORS 
or EnizaBetTH’s Days.—A statute of 5 Eliza- 
beth sets forth it had been the practice of some 
malcontents to prognosticate fortunes and 
events from colours, and changes, and crests be- 
longing to persons of quality, and that this con- 
jectural presumption had made bold with the 





such stupid, senseless, improbable lies (many of 
them, too, quite foreign to the question) as I 
believe would have cost the compiler his life in 
any Heathen court either of Greece or Rome; and 
this is Equity in a Christian country! This is 
the English method of redressing each other’s 
grievances. 

SHIPWRECK OF THE GLOUCESTER, 1682.—A 
story wonderful and honourable for tne English 
seaman! *Tis an amazing thing that mariners 
who are usually as rough as the element they 
converse in, when inevitable death was before 
their eyes and to be incurred within a very few 
minutes—that mariners I say should have that 
presence of mind, that inestimable value and 
deference for tne Duke of York as being of the 
blood royal and brother to their king, as to take 
care of his safety and neglect their own ; to put 
him into a boat and permit no other persons to 
enter it but those he called out of the sinking 
ship for fear of over-lading it; and as soon as 
they perceived the boat clear of the ship and 
the Prince out of danger, that they all of them 
should throw up their caps and make loud ac- 
clamations and huzzas of joy, as if they had ob- 
tained some signal victory over their enemies, 
and in this rapture sink to the bottom immedi- 
ately, at the same instant concluding their lives 
and their jubilation. 

CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL Royat.—Children 
of the Cnappelle VIII., founden by the king’s 
privie cofferes for all that longethe to their 
apperelle by the hands and oversyght of the 
deane, or by the master of songe assigned to 
teache them, which master is appointed by the 
deane, chosen one of the number of the fellow- 
shipe of chappelle after rehearsed, and to drawe 
them to other schooles after the form of sacotte, 
as well as in songe in orgaines and other. Thes 
childrene eate in the hall dayly at the chappelle 
boarde, nexte the yeomane of vestry; taking 
amongeste them for livinge dayly for brekefast 
and all nighte, two loves, one messe of great 
meate, II gallons of ale, and for winter seasone 
IIII candles piche, III talsheids, and lytter for 
their pallets of the serjante, usher, and 
carryadge of the king’s coste for the competente 
bedaing by the oversyght of the comptroilere. 
And amongeste them ali to have one servante 
into the court to trusse and bear their harnesse 
and livery in court. And that day the king’s 
chappelle removeth every of thes children then 
present receaveth IIIId. at the green clothe of 
the comptyng-house for hors hire dayly, as long 
as they be jurneing. And when any of these 
children comene to X VIII years of age, and their 
voyces change, he cannot be preferred in this 
chappelle, the nombere being full, then yf they 
will assente the king assyneth them to a colledge 
or Oxford or Cambridge of his foundatione, there 
to be at fynding and studye bothe suffytyently 
tylle the king may otherwise advaunse them. 

A Bissop or DurHam’s Bounty.—Richard 
de Burie, some time Bishop of Durham, in the 
year 1333, bestowed weekly for the relief of the 
poor, eight quarters of wheat to be made into 
bread, besides the fragments of his house, the 
offals of his slaughterhouse and yearly much 
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the Trent, “have allowed sueh and so many 
claims [in Sherwood] that there will not very 
shortly be wood enough left to cover the bij. 
berries, which every summer were wont to be 
such an extraordinary great pleasure and profit 
to poor people who gathered them and carrieq 
them about the country to sell. I shall, there 
fore at this time say no more, May 24, 1675.” 
PRIVILEGE OF THE ORDER OF SEMPRINGHAy, 
—The Prior of Mathersey, of the Order of 
Sempringham, 3 Edward III., claimed to have 
“tor himself and his men quittance in city and 
borough, in markets and fairs, in passage of 
bridges and ports of the sea, and in all places 
through England from toll and pontage.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARcHERY is becoming fashionable in French 
high society. An archery-ground is being pre- 
pared in the Bois de Boulogne. 

A CORRESPONDENT of an American paper says 
that hog’s lard is the best thing that he can find 
to mix with the dough he gives to his hens. He 
says that, by feeding them with the fat occa- 
sionally, his hens continue laying through the 
whole winter. 

In San Francisco a certain economical refresh- 
ment-house keeper writes his own bill of fare, 
thereby saving the cost of printing. One of his 
latest menus announced: “ Coffey, supe, roste 
befe, fride hamm, boyled and baked pertaters, 
mutting chops, veele culverts, hasch, and cruci- 
fied chickens.” 

Tue wind bloweth as it listeth; but it gene- 
rally observes these rules—the south sighs, the 
south-west sobs, the north-west blusters, the true 
north blows a thin, keen note through a high- 
pitched reed; and as for the east wind, the 
sooner we get out of its way the better. 

A Sours CaRouina newspaper says that there 
is now living in Elbert county, in that state, a 
white man who was blacked up once in slavery 
times, and sold asa slave in Cnarlestown for six 
hundred dollars. The next day he washed off 
the colour, escaped from his master, and re- 
ceived half the purchase-money from his con- 
federate. 

Any woman is too tightly dressed who cannot 
raise her arms straight up above her head and 
clasp her hands, who cannot stoop to tie her 
shoe, or pick up a pin without heightened colour. 
Stupid as is the mistake of the tight shoe, it is 
seldom compared to tignt lacing, which, less pain- 
ful, is more unrelentingly indulged, and like a 
painless poison, saps the beauty, the grace, the 
life from its unfortunate victims. 

In a small agricultural village called Wrest- 
lingworth, in the county of Bedford, an extra- 
ordinary wedding took place in tne parish church 
the other day. The bridegroom was in his 77th 
year, and the bride in her 81st. His Christian 
name is Thomasand hers is Mary. This is the 
third Mary that Thomas has selected as his 
partner, and the third Thomas to whom Mary 
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yearly hath come in was little less. seen above one hundred churches and oratories | the hero and a real Red Indian the scamp, It 
. Corton CrorHs as A DEFENCE aAGatnsT | in the counties of Gloucester and Somerset, and | came to pass that although the Red Skin had be 
i InpIan ArRows.—“ Fr. Francisco de Ortega” | in the cities of Gloucester, Bristol and Bath— | been well trained his brain had not yet attained tes, 
ht says that in Mexico the Spaniards travelled in | besides as many more in other counties and | the amount of civilisation requisite to support wa 
2 large parties, they and their horses covered with | places as mine acquaintance have faithfully | the extra dose of whisky he had imbibed before its 
i cotton cloths, three fingers in thickness, for de- | related to me—having their coats of arms and| coming on the stage. The whisky fired = ph 
K fence against the arrows of the Chichimecos. escutcheons, yea, some of their pictures set | courage to that degree that he took his role jus 
° Westey’s Account or A CHancery Binn.— | up in their windows and walls, in and before | quite au sérieux, and drawing forth his scalping hic 
Ls I called on the solicitor whom I had employed | this lord’s days, and their crosses formées in | knife rushed upon his white adversary with & poi 
in the suit lately commenced against me in | their true bearing. the fury of a savage brave. Seizing tne long des 
Chancery, and here I first saw that foul monster| BiLBEeRRts IN DANGER OF BEING DesTRorED. | locks of the white man he twisted them round the 
a Chancery Bill! A scroll it was of forty-two | —Thoroton complains that the Duke of New- | his fingers and was just about lifting the scalp- bel 
pages, in large folio, to tell a story which need | castle’s deputies and lieutenants as Justice in | ing knife to “ raise ar,” when civilisation in tne poe 
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terribly scientific blow beneath the chin which 
sent tne “ buck Indian” swinging across the 
stage to fall senseless at the wings. The actor 
having recovered himself addressed theaudience 
with tne information that having learnt to box 
scientifically as part of his protession, he had 
just saved his scalp from his enemy’s waistbelt, 
where it would have hung to the great admira- 
tion of the squaws who would have honoured 
“the brave” for his victory over the white 


man. 
We are sometimes told that we drink less than 


was the custom when “ Gecrge the Third was. 


King ;” but the following, figures scarcely bear 
out this view: The production of 1772, wnen 
beer was the beverage of the people at every 
meal, gave @ barrel of beer per head, but in 
1830 the rate of consumption had fallen to half 
abarrel per head. In the meantime the con- 
sumption of tea had increased from one ounce 
per head to 36 ounces, and spirits from half a 
gallon to six-sevenths of a gallon per head. 
Similar calculations for 1880 show the con- 
sumption to be: Tea, 78 ounces ; spirits, one and 
one-tenth gallons; and beer, seven-eightks of a 
barrel. 

‘lu mystery attending the recent audacious 
kidnapping case is solved. Both the victim 
and tue police authorities are in possession of 
ali the circumstances, but it is not likely that 
any public proceedings will be taken against 
the offenders, This will doubtless cause much 
dissatisfaction, inasmuch as the case is one 
which seriously affects the interests of the 
general community. : 

CuarRED Bran FOR PresxeRvine Frorr.— 
The use of charred bran for preserving delicate 
fruit while on the road to market bids fair to 
solve the problem which has so long perplexed 
our millers. Converted into charcoal the light 
and slippery product of the mills ceases to be 
unmanageable; and itis quite likely that alarge 
local demand for charred bran wil. arise in the 
vicinity of most mills for packing not only 
quickly perishable fruits like peaches, plums 
and grapes, but also apples and other firmer 
fruits for storage as well as for transportation. 

THE new weekly Conservative paper, ‘‘ The 
People,” which appeared on the 15tn October, 
is intended to be above all things a newspaper 
inthe true sense of the word. That is to say, 
it will not sacrifice news to comment. The 
editorship has been undertaken by Dr. Sebastian 
Evans, who is well known as an able and ex- 
perienced journalist, and the paper in his hands 
should prove a success. 

AbzLiIna Parti, who recently refused £12,000 
for twelve performances in Australia, has sailed 
With Signor Nicolini for America. Her terms 
are said to have surprised transatlantic mana- 
gers, men who are accustomed to extortionate 
practices on the part of prime donne and other 
o stars.” 

A proposaL has been put forward for the 
formation of a Curates’ Association, the object 
of the promoters being to bring before the pub- 
lic and those in authority the grievances, real or 
Imaginary, of curates as a body. 

_ Tux bloomer costume is rising, but it is com- 
mg in disguise. It is concealedat present by an 
over-skirt. But the instant the public mind has 
been educated up to the idea of an eastern cos- 
tume, that is, of ladies in trousers, the skirt will 
disappear, and everyone who pretends to be in 
the fashion will appear in all the glory of the 
comfortable habiliments which have, till now, 
been our pride and glory. But at present “the 
dual garments” have to face a sharp competi- 
ton with the crinolette. 
_ Some clever photographic feats have recently 
been accomplished. M. Hieckel has been able 
to photograph from a boat, and in spite of high 
Water, a sketch of the shore at Berck, with all 
its bathers and promenaders. M. Andra has 
Photographed a young girl springing overa cord 
just at the moment when the child was on the 
highest point of her course, viz., at the neutral 
Point of rest which immediately precedes the 
ccscent. The head was very clearly done, but 
beh feet, which at that moment were somewhat 
onus tn im order to clear the cord, did not pre- 
tthe same distinctness. An English artist 





has photographed swallows on the wing, and 
fixed the reflection they threw on a pond in 
passing over. The plate is exposed the five 
hundredth part of a second, so that itis possible 
to take a “portrait ’’ of the “ Flying Dutchman” 
whilst at full speed. 





“SEEING ETHLYN HOME.” 


I. 


“On a pleasant eve, in a quaint old porch, 

With woodbine over-run, 

I sit to watch the golden light 
Of the low-descending sun ; 

And, lo! afar from a moss-grown tower, 
A bell, that calls to prayer 

The honest, peaceful viliagers, 
Rings out on the evening air! 


It. 


** Life’s busy, bustling, toil-worn years 

Seem a burden rolled away, 

As I look adown the elm-crowned road, 
Where in youth I lov’d to stray !|— 

And I think, ‘ How silver-sweet that bell 
Once rang from the mossy dome! 

And how short that Lone way seemed to 

me, 

When seeing Ethlyn home!’ 


IIt. 


Yet here when this old porch was new, 
With roses clustering o’er, 
I called her first by her dear, home name, 
And kissed her at the door !— 
And I learned to love those clear, pure 
tones 
That fell from the old church dome; 
For the ring of that bell would somehow 
foretell 
My seeing dear Ethlyn home! 


Iv. 


“One night, as we walked down the star-lit 
road, 

That half in shadow lay, 

I asked if our walk seemed over-long, 
And she answered so sweetly, ‘ Nay,’ 

That I queried again if that longer way, 
Life’s journey, she would take 

Side by side with me, ‘ for better or worse,’ 
All the way, for love’s sweet sake. 


v. 


« And anon that sweet bell rang once more, 
And hearts with the bell kept time, 
And its notes seemed sweeter than ever 

before, 
For they echoed our wedding chime ! 
And the years have come, and the years 
have gone, 
And now, from the self-same dome, 
The bell rings out, and I look about 
For my boys, who never roam, 
And the olden bell seems to say: ‘ Ah, 
well, 
They are seeing somebody home!’”’ 
ip. U. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





OnE reason why the world is not reformed is 
that everybody would have others make a be- 
ginning, and thinks not of himself. 

WHEN you are sick it becomes easy to promise 
all sorts of reformation; but when you recover 
it is just as easy to forget them. 

WIcKEDNESS can be seen through the thickest 
fog, but virtue has to have an electric light 
turned on before it will be recognised by the 
world. 





To form true men, itis indispensable that this 








precept should be engraven on their hearts— 
Fear nothing but remorse. 

A WOMAN with more heart than brain, more 
soul thay intellect, more emotion than imagina- 
tion, with an agreeable share of health and 
beauty, is the “‘ rose within the thorn.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Trautan Cuerrse.—Boil a knuckle of veal; 
when perfectly cooked strain the liquor, remove 
the fat, take out the bones, chop the meat fine, 
add one grated nutmeg, one hailf-ounce each of 
cloves, allspice and pepper. Put the entire 
mixture on the fire to simmer gently, and when 
tne liquor becomes jelly pour into a mould and 
let it remain until the next day. You may line 
the mould with hard-boiled egg cut in slices. 
This is very nice for tea. 

Saco Puppine.—One quart rich, sweet milk, 
four tablespoonfuls of sago, four eggs, one cup 
sugar, and flavouring ; soak sago over night in 
water ; then beat yolks of eggs, sugar and sago 
together; add milk and flavouring; set a basin 
in the steamer, pour in the mixture and steam 
one hour ; beat whites with one tablespoonful of 
sugar to a stiff froth; spread over pudding and 
brown in oven five minutes ; stir while steaming 
or the sago will settle to the bottom. 

Baxrep Eee Prant.—Trim off the stem end 
and boil the egg plant for twenty minutes in salt 
water and then lay in the colander to drain until 
perfectly cold; peel open and take out the seed; 
mash tne egg plant smooth, pouring off any 
water that comes and add to it half a grated 
nutmeg, a saltspoonful of white pepper, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, teacupful of milk, a table- 
spoonful of butter, two eggs and bread crumbs 
enough to make a thick batter of it; bake for 
twenty minutes in the dish you will serve it in; 
two tablespoonfuls of minced ham are an im- 
provement. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Mepicat Proresston.—A Parisian con- 


temporary estimates the total number of recog- 
nised medical men throughout the civilised globe 
as 189,000. The largest number, namely, 
65,000, is in the United States. Great Britain 
and ner colonies figure for 35,000, France for 
26,000, Germany and Austria tor 32,000, Italy 
10,000, and Spain for 5,000. Oui of these 11,000 
have contributed to medical literature, of which 
some curious statistics areadded. The medical 
authors number in the United States 2,800, in 
Franve 2,600, in Great Britain 2,000, in Germany 
and Austria 2,300. Spain, it appears, can boast 
of only 300. 


Tue CARRYING TRADE OF THE WoRLD.—From 


a recent comparative statement it appears that, 
omitting vessels of less than 50 tons measure- 
ment, Europe possesses 42 tons to every 1,000 
inhabitants; America, 40; and Australia, 79; 
while Asia and Africa have only 2 tons per 
1,000. Liverpool ranks as the most impor- 
tant port in the world, with a tonnage of 
2,647,373; this is succeeded by London, with 
2,330,688, and Glasgow, with 1,432,364; New 
York comes next, with 1,153,676 tons. Tne nine 
leading ports of Great Britain have a tonnage of 
8,724,123, whilst the first four ports of the United 
States have only 1,976,940. St. John, New 
Brunswick, is in this respect as important as 
Boston or Charlestown, and more so than Phila- 
delphia. Great Britain and Ireland possess a 
gross tonnage of nearly 12,000,000 sailing 
vessel tons, and, with the tonnage of her 
colonies, the British flag covers 14,000,000 
tonnage, out of the total existing world’s 
tonnage of 27,000,000. : 
twenty years ago, carried 66 per cent. of their 
foreign trade in their own bottoms, whereas 
now they carry something less than 18 per cent. 


The United States, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. K.—A solution of borax and water will help to re- 
move pimples, but they will come again unless some 
attention is paid to the diet. Avoid eating very salt, 
rich, or greasy food, and take occasionally a teaspoonful 
of magnesia in a third of a tumbler of water. 

H. B.—Ink spots may be removed from marble by first 
washing with pure water, and then with a weak solution 
of oxalic acid. If the lustre of the marble should be 
dimmed by the operation, apply with a linen cloth very 
finely powdered soft white marble, first dipping the 
cloth in water and then into the powder. Afterward 
rub with a dry cloth and the lustre will be restored. 

R. H.—Prepared chalk and orris root will make a good 
and inexpensive tooth-powder. 

Harrr.—Jas. Gardner, Naturalist, 426 and 292, Oxford 
Street, W., or make a selection for yourself from the 
dealers in moths and butterflies to be found in the 
London Directory. 

Patent.—You had better utilise the services of a 
patent agent to make researches and carry the business 
through for you properly. 

8. E. D.—Logwood chips boiled and then mixed with 

‘ood black ink might answer your purpose, but Judson’s 
| would probably suit you better and occasion less 
trouble. 

B. F. E.—It cannot be too generally known that an 
Englishwoman marrying a Frenchman in this country 
without the consent previously given of his parents or 
guardians is a wife legally in England but not in France. 
‘The possible consequences of the husband returning to 
his native land after such ceremony has been performed 
here need not be dwelt upon further than to recall a case 
recently before a law court in which this matter was 
brought prominently into notice. We have not published 
any essay on the subject. 

M. A. B.—There is not sufficient merit in the poems 
submitted to entitle them to publication. 

Footman.—You might get some useful assistance from 
Messrs. J. Delamere and Co., Next-of-Kin and Heir-at- 
Law Inquiry Office, 311, Strand, London, W.C. File of 
advertisements from 1,700 to present time kept. There 
is also ‘‘ Chambers’s Index to Next of Kin,” published 
by Edward Preston, 1, Great College Street, Westmin- 
ster, London, 8.W. The price is 10s. 6d. 

J. McG.—We have met with the book but cannot call 
to mind its publisher. A bookseller ought to be able to 
give you the required information. 

Grey Errs.—Send to W. Lincoln, Stamp Dealer, 239, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 

A. L. W.—Any corn dealer would supply you. 

Srnceritry.—Imperfect circulation of the blood lies at 
the root of your ailment. Take plenty of vigorous out- 
door exercise and live plainly and regularly. Castor oil 
and brandy will strengthen the hair—you can’t make it 
coarser than it is. And, as to the size of the head, don’t 
worry about it and you'll find it quite large enough for 
you—a small head is not a defect in a woman. 

Exsiz.—No arrangement of the kind proposed would 
constitute a valid marriage in this country—you cannot 
dispense with the legal forms required either by a regis- 
trar, by licence, or by banns. 

BrupGe.—We are not aware of any published statistics 
concerning the amount of work done by the largest 
printing establishment in the world (whichever that 
might be) or the number of presses in the United King- 
dom. For the rest apply to the editor of the “ Press 
News,” “‘ Printing Times,” or “‘ Printer’s Register.” 

Exprctation.—See answer to “* Sincerity.” 

M. B.—To make waluut catsup, take young and tender 
walnuts, prick them in several places, bruise them with 
a wooden billet, and place in a jar with sufficient water 
to cover them, adding a handful of salt for every twenty- 
five walnuts. Stir them twice a day for fourteen days; 
then drain off the liquor into a saucepan. Cover the 
walnuts with boiling vinegar, and crush them to a pulp. 
Then strain through a colander into the liquor in the 
saucepan. Add, for every two quarts, two ounces each 
of black pepper and ginger, one ounce each of cloves and 
nutmeg pounded fine, a pinch of cayenne, a shallot 
minced fine, and a thimbleful of celery tied in a 
muslin bag. Boil all together for an hour, and when 
cold bottle. 
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‘“BONDAGE OF BRANDON.’’ 


eh rn 


It is with some satisfaction that we announce to our readers that this 
successful story, written by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng, and first published 
in our columns, has been reproduced, with the consent of the proprietor 
of the Lonpon Reaper, in a Three Volume Novel by Mr. Maxwell, the 


eminent publisher, the husband of Miss Braddon. 











MR. TENNYSON’S “DESPAIR.” 


£03 oe 


Tue Poet Laureate has published, in the current num- 
ber of the “ Ninteenth Century,” a dramatic monologue, 
entitled “* Despair,’’ with the subjoined prefatory text: 

A man and his wife, having lost faith in a God, and 
hope of a life to come, and being utterly miserabie in 
this, resolve to end themselves by drowning. The 
woman is drowned, but the man is rescued by a minister 
of the sect he has abandoned. 

The following are quotations from 


DESPAIR. 


Is it you that preach’d in the chapel there looking 
over the sand? 

Follow’d us too that night, and dogg’d us, and drew 
me to land? 

What did I feel that night? Youare curious. How 
should I tell? 

Does it matter so much what I felt? You rescued 
me—yet—was it we 

That you came unwish’d for, uncall’d between me 
and the deep and my doom 

Three days since, three more dark days of the God- 
less gloom 

Of a life without sun, without health, without hope, 
without any delight 

In anything here upon earth; but, ah, God, that 
night, that night : 

When the rolling eyes of the lighthouse there on the 
fatal neck 

Of land running out into rock—they had saved many 
hundreds from wreck— 

Glared on our way toward death, I remember I 
thought as we past 

Does it matter how many they saved? Weare all of 
us wreck’d at last— 

**Do you fear?” and there came thro’ the roar of 
the breaker a whisper, a breath 

“Fear? AmInot with you? Iam frighted at life, 
not death.” 

And the suns of the limitless Universe sparkled and 
shove in the sky, 

Flashing with fires as of God, but we knew that 
their light was a lie. 

“Lightly step over the sands! the waters—you hear 
them call! 

Life with its anguish, and horrors, and errors— 
away with it all!” 

And she laid her hand in my own—she was always 
loyal and sweet— 

Till the points of the foam in the dusk came playing 
about her feet. 

THERE was a strong sea-current would sweep us out 
to the main. 

** Ah, God,” tho’ I felt as I spoke I was taking the 
name in vain— 

“ Ah, God!” and we turned to each other, we kiss’d, 
we embraced, she and I, 

Knowing the Love we were used to believe everlast- 
ing would die; 

We had read their know-nothing books and we 
lean’d to the darker side— 

Ah, God, should we find Him? Perhaps, perhaps, if 
we died, if we died ; 

We never had found Him on earth, this earth isa 

; fatherless Hell— 

** Dear love, for ever and ever, for ever and ever fare- 
well |”’ 

Never a cry so desolate, not since the world began! 

Never a kiss so sad, no, not since the coming of man. 

But the blind wave cast me ashore, and you saved 
me, a valueless life. 

Not a grain of gratitude mine! You have parted the 
man from the wife. 

I am left alone on the land, she is all alone on the 
sea, 

If a curse meant aught, I would curse you for not 
having let me be. 

Have I crazed myself over their horrible infidel writ- 
ings? Oh, yes, 

For these are the new dark ages, you see, of the 
popular press, 

When the bat comes out of his cave, and the owls 
are whooping at noon, 

And Doubt is the lord of this dunghill and crows to 
the sun and the moon, 

Till the Sun and the Moon of our science are both of 
them turn’d into blood, 

And Hope will have broken her heart, running after 
a shadow of good; 

For their knowing and know-nothing books are scat- 
ter’d from hand to hand. 

We have knelt in your know-all chapel too looking 
over the sand. 

Ah, yet—I have had some glimmer, at times, in my 

loomiest woe, 
Of a God behind all—after all—the great God for 


aught that I know; 

But the God of Love and of Hell together—they can- 
not be thought, 

If there be such a God, may the Great God curse him 
and bring him to naught! 





ALFRED, twenty-six, medium height, dark, light hair, 
grey eyes, would like to correspond with a young laiy 
with a view to matrimony. 

AnDREW, twenty, medium height, of a loving dis. 
position, fond of home and music, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Dora and Jutrg, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Dora is nineteen, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and dancing. Julie is twenty, medium height, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music andj 
dancing. 

_ETuHEL, nineteen, tall, fair, fair hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman between 
twenty and twenty-two. 

Maurice, twenty-seven, tall, fair, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony. 

Mauve and Amy, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Maude is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
Amy is tall, k, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be from eighteen 
to twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Rosert and Epwiy, two friends, would like to cor. 
respond with two young ladies between nineteen and 
twenty. Robert is twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Edwin is twenty. 
two, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. 

Syowprop and Daisy, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Snowdrop is 
eighteen, tall, dark hair, brown eyes, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and music. Daisy 
is nineteen, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

_ Kate W., seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a dark 
young gentleman about twenty. 

GERTRUDE, twenty-one, tall, fair, would like to cor- 
respond with a young gentleman about twenty-one, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

Mase and Juuiet, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Mabel is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
dancing. Juliet is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond 
of music. Respondents must be medium height, dark. 

Max and Rex, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a viewto matrimony. Max 
is twenty-six, medium height, dark, good-looking, fond 
of home and children. Rex is twenty-four, medium 
height, fair, good-looking, fond of home and children. 

Mavup, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of sing- 
ing and dancing, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman from twenty-two to twenty-four. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Loypon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


THe Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anpD FasuHIoy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


EvERrBoDr’sS JOURNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence eacn. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lonpon Reapzr. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TitLz and Inprx to Vol. XXXVI., Price Oue 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 228 (October) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post free, Bightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpox ReapEz, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manv- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
shouid retain copies. 

@ When no answer is given in the eolumns of the 


Lonpow Beaver it must be understood the Editor is u0 
able to comply with the request made. 
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